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ROYAL INSTITU TION OF GREAT BRITAIN, ALBEMARLE | 
STREET, December 18, 1841. 


UVENILE LECTURES.—Professor BranpDE, 
Ac s. +. - and Rae... bia DELIVER, during the 
acation, a Cours f SIX LECTURES on the 
i TSTRY. of the GASES. ‘adapted toa Juvenile Auditory, 
on tbe following Seve. at Three o'clock :—Thursday, the = 
Saturday, the 2 and Tuesday, the 3ist of cem 
Thursday, the ond, Saturday, the 4t uth and Tuesday, the 7th cri 
January next. Non-subscribers to the R Royal Institution are 


stwiused on payment of one guinea each; young children, 


Me ubecribers are admitted to all the Public Lectures delivered 
inthe Theatre of the Royal Institution, on payment of Two 
Guineas for the Season. 

JOSEPH FINCHER, Assistant Secretary. 


ANATOMY APPLIED TO THE FINE ARTS. 
HENRY ROGERS, Esq., Surgeon, Lecturer 
e at the Middlesex Hospital, Medical School, &c., will 
commence a COURSE of LECT ES on the above subject, 
illustrated by recent Diseections. and Living Models, at the 
ARTISTS” Secsary, Clipstone-street, Fitzroy-square, on Friday, 
January 10, 184 
By AL of the Society a limited number of Tickets for 
the Course will be issued. For prospectus and terms apply to 
the Artists’ Colourmen, or to the Hon. Sec. Jos. J. Jenkins, Esq., 
No. 8, Caroline-street, Bedford-square. 


aaw ine GALLE BY, 18}, Mappox- 
TREET, REGENT-STREET. ry in January, this 
Say. will be re-opened for the abet of Todel Drawing and 
Practical Perspective, the Human Figure and Anato smn —The 
Evening Classes for the study of the Human Figure and Ana- 
tomy will be conducted by Mr. T. MOGFORD; the. Evening 
Classes for the study of Model Drawing and Practical Perspec- 
tive. and ~ ppicmontary Des Drawing oiuhe Human Figure, on the 
metbod o Dupuis, ACON. The Elementary 
Classes cht bave the Sienna at of M. Dupuis’s System of 
Model Drawing (so p extensive Ste ado tod by the various Govern- 
ments of Europe), combine Mr. Deacon's simplified 
method of instruction. Further Barc colar will be announced. 
OBERT DICKINSON, Secretary. 
Information respecting ro idl. i be afforded on appli- 
cation at Messrs. Dickinson's Lithographic Establishment, 114, 
New. Bond-street. 


ERMAN and MUSICAL MORNING 
GOV ERNESS, —A YOUNG LADY, partly educated i - 
ny, Ww o has had some practice jn tuition, wines to 

INSTRO ore ee the above capacity, ONE OR MORE YOUNG 
LADIES, in the vicinity of Russell-square. She can teach 
German, French, and English Grammatically ; the Piano-forte, 
Singing, Drawing. Needlework, &c.—A younger Sister, whé piso 
speaks German fluently, would. in exchange for farther = 
tion, engage her services to a family where a Governess ept, 
orto . superior School. 
_ Address, Y. Z., Mr. Low's Library, Lamb's Conduit-street. 

DUC ATION.—GERMANY. —The Princi + 

far t at BONN on the RHI 
formed i in 1833, on ss domestic srinciples, &, the tim ned 
number of Twenty Young Gentlemen, has VACANCIES 
begs to recommend it to the attention of Parents, as éombi ping 
the advantages of English Superintendence on “the Continent. 
the comforts of a Home, and where the Pupils are always obliged 

















to ag German or French under constant superintendence, 
make rapid progress in those languag es whilst o- pared, 
ther t for the Military Schools, the ti niversities, o erenniiie 


oeeeite— The Prospectus, with the best references, confi 0 

Re above, may be had of Mr. Hookham, Library, Old Bon 3 

KING WILLIAM COLLESE, CASTLETOWS, ISLE of 
(On the foundation of Bishop Barrow). 


HE Rev. G. G. CUMMING, M.A., Cantab. 
Vice- Principal, RECEIVES into the College as BOARD- 
ERS, at 1 Soe Guineas per annum, a pay number of 
STUDENTS. College fees, (according to age, between 7 and 
18,) from 4/. to 8i. = Sannuin. These fees embrace Tuition in 
the Greek ane Latin classics, Hebrew, the Mathematics, Men- 
suration, Fortification, Navigation, Arithmetic, and Merchants’ 
Gereunte, with the usual complements of a liberal education. 
The whole system of faryeeree * is devoted to the formation of 
the sound scholar and Christian gentleman. 

Students for the Army, Navy. ane a mercantile pursilits may, if 
desired, at and after the age o f 13, nquish Gre nd Latin. 
ee in the Modern Languages and Drawing, h 15s. per 
quarter. 

The College is in a salubrious situation near the sea, and there 
isaregular steam communication with the surrounding countries. 
Any additional information may be obtained by application as 

BRD Cat ION at LUBEC, in GERMANY.— 
The very superior nature of the Education imparted to 

Youth at the! higher Schools and Colleges of Ge Trays and more 
particularly, the [re reat proficiency in Modern Lan 
tory, ( aot oy and other practica Geteches of of 
instruction, to be attained by Pupils destined for the Army or 

‘avy, or for Commercial pursuits, has long convinced reflecting 

rents and guardians of the advantages to be conferred on the 

Youth under their charge, by sending them over to Germany, 
to complete their Education at one of those Institutions. 

The College or High School at ow | denominated “ The 
Catharineum,” bas for centuries enjoyed igh repete as one of 
the first of these Collegiate Schools; a Commercial Institution 
in the same city, for the communication ot practical commer- 
cial and count b upils of a more advanced 
age. has attained to almost ope ual ‘celebrity and an English Gen- 
tleman resident there, who been a Master at the Catha- 
rineum nearly Twenty Years, bas an Establishment for the re- 
ception of a limited number of Pupils, destined to attend either 
- those Institutions, under whose care parents and guardians 

way rest assured, that the Youth they may intrust to his charge 
will meet with not only all the superintendence requisite to 
their obtaining a perfect knowledge of the German and French 
Languages, and to insure due progress in their otber studies, but 
also all those comforts of home and social intercourse, and that 
attention to the religious and moral opinions of Eng! lish parents, 
= a of which so often deters persons corel eeaine youth 


‘ Je a Prospectus and further particulars, terms, &c., apply 











[ANS PLACE SCHOOL, 1 under the 
perintendence of a GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE, 
late Scholar of his College, and for some time a Mathematical 
Master at the first Military Seminary in the Kingdom. In this 
Institution the studies of the various branches of Art and 
jience necessary to form a complete Modern Education are 
combined with those of the Mathematics, of the Latin and 
Greek Classics, and of the Continental Languages and Litera- 
ture. The course of instruction is, moreover, modified to meet 
the specific views of the Pupils, and is minutely qualified to fit 
them for the Naval and Military and Engineering Professions, 
or for the Universities. 
For Terms and further Particulars apply to the Principal, at 
44, Hane-place. Sloane-street, Chelsea 


O SURGEON-DENTISTS.—To be DIS- 
ED OF, in a large commercial town in Lancashire, 
the extensive Pract TICE ¥ a DENTIST, who wishes to retire 
on account of ill health. The Goodwill, including Household 
Furniture, =e other professional requisites, will be sold for a 
year and a half’s purc 
Apply personally, or by * letter, pre-paid with real name and 
address, to Wm. Sharp, Esq., 2, Verulam Buildin pe Gong s Inn, 
ondon. None but Principals will be treated wit 


GURGEONS and CHYMISTS are zespectfally 
invited to apply at the Offices of the B SH and 
—— CHYMICAL and MEDICAL AGENCY, 158, Strand, 

tion may be obtained to AS- 
SISTa ‘AN Ts of excellent character and qualifications, free of 
any charge. All business connected with either of the above 
professions premntiy effected. Prospectuses, &c. may be ob- 
tained of the Secretary, at the cage 158, Strand, aiiclileg 
King’s Goiltee. Hours of b ten to four. 


EDICAL AND CHYMICAL NEGOTIA- 


TIONS.—The sale, transfer. and purchase of Partner- 























ships and Practices promptly effected, in town or count 
through the medium of a most sxtonsive ‘and highly res tal e 
co! section, attached to the BRIT ‘ad FORE GN CH 
MICA ley poe 158, a odjolaiog tie ‘8 Collece woes 
every kind 2 and c ia siness 

with culiar and well 


= ¢ 
Organized Leen ms, will be found to en to 7 race superior and 
be obtained lication to the See eta yar the Ofiines, 
obtained upon appli retary, * 
158, Strand, London "2 aR ailimascns 


O ARTISTS. — The COMMITTES of the 

ART -TMtOe of LONDON offer the sum of FIVE HUN- 

DRED UNDS for ay ORIGINAL PICTURE illustrative of 

Butrisi, HIS" i ‘artoons, six feet by four feet six inches, 

in (as will be hereafter noti od) by the Ist day of 
e the ade. Artis’ 








ens 1846, and wenn a lection will be m 
jus Us 0} 
in’ he successful Candidate 







must und 


bby finished Picture, of the same size as the r y the 
lst of Jenaary, 1847, and to 

The Committee wan it to erstood that aiiect in 
giving so long a period for the preparation of the Ca’ 2% ee 
the purpose of affordi: its sufficient time thorough!; 
study the various details of their compositions, and to pr hae 


in the Cartoon a completely finished and well-wrought study 
for the Picture. 
The Committee a to Sennen the right of withholding 
the pr if works of it be not submitt 
GEORGE ‘Gopwin, } Hon. val 
4, Trafalgar-square, Dec. 1844, 


a5 ENGLISH REVIEW, and 
RTERLY JOURNAL of ECCLESIASTICAL and 
GENE Tena TURE. ApveRTISEMENTS will be received 
for insertion in the New Number until the 24th instant; and 
BILts and Prospectuses, until the 27th instant. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


REDUNDANT COPIES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Now ready, gratis, 
A PRICED CATALOGUE OF 
HE REDUNDANT COPIES 
of New Works in History, Travels, Memvirs. Novels, &c., 


withdrawn from the British and Foreign Library, Conduit- 
—— Hanover-square. 











Delivered gratis (or post-free on receipt of two stamps) on ap- 
plication to Saunders & Otley, Library,Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square. 





JORNE & CO.S PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION 
LIBRARY, No. 105, Cheapside, London, consisting of a 
Collection of upwards of 50.000 Volumes of Works, by the best 
Authors, in the various departments of Literature. 
TERMS OF SUBSCKIPTION. 
Subscribers of 5/. 5s. per annum; 3/. 2s. 
1. 14s. the quarter, are entitled to 18 vols. 
a time, in Town, or 24 vols. in the C ountry. 
al. 4s, per annum; 2/. 10s. the half year; or 
il. 8s. the Quarter, 12 vols. in Town, 16 in the 
Caaaea: 
3/. 3s. per annum; WW. 18s. the half year; or 
VW. Le _ quarter, 8 vols. in Town, 12 in ‘the 
_— 2. roy ~3 comune ; Ul. 6s. the half year; or 15s. 
the quarter, 4 vols. i in Town, 6 in the Country. 
From the New Publications which are added to the Librar: 
as they issue from the press, Subscribers may select one-half 
their complements. 


BOOK SOCIETIES. 

Or Families desirous of entering into a joint subscription, can 
be supplied with any number of Books, entirely new, and of 
their own selection, whether in the Library Catalogue or not, 
upon the following terms :— 
f 30 volumes be required constantly in circulation among the 
members, 12/. 12s. per annum. 
And if agponter or less number be required, the same rate in 


roportion 

The ooks to be exchanged at the time and in the way best 
suited to the convenience of the members; the Society paying 
carriage to and from London. 





L. Newman, Esq., Insurance Office, York, 





the half year; ~ | 



































































Edition 


France, 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LARS.) 


INJUNCTION, 
emai nee ee WORKS. 
4, Dover-street, December 18, 1844. 

R. MOXON notin instituted PROCEED- 

INGS in CHANCERY penlost JAMES CORNISH, of 
Middle-row, Holborn, Bookseller, and CHARLES DA ALY. of 
17, Greville-street. Hatton-gard Bookse ier, Ht £3 ublisbiog 
and selling pirated LEY; an of the COPY RIG 


the late P d His Honour the tig Eosnesnst 
of England having megane Injunctions to restrain such pirotice! 
Publications, M N thinks it proper to apprise the 


thereof, and a give notice that every person who m per 
expose for sale, any Copies or Copy of either of such *pablice, 
tions, will be subject to have the like proceedings taken against 





To be published December 30th. 
ANIELL’S BOOK- BUYER'S: ANNUAL 


For 

Being a Catalogue of about Fifteen * 'Phonsand Volumes of Cheap 

, in good condition, consistin ett HEOLOGY. BOOKS of 
PRINTS, and Works on PAINTI ARCHITECTURE, &c., 
and Miscellaneous English and Foreige L Literature. on sale by 
ED DANIELL, 53, eptiupecrasst, Cavenpisa- 
ae 2 be had GRATIS and sent free to any part o 
London, or free into the Country on the receipt of twelve penny 
postage stamps. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Secott’s Novels, 48 vols., 
half-bound morocco, 10/, 10s.; ditto, with Poetical Works, 
12 vols., and Prose ors, 28 vols., uniterely half-bound mo- 
rocco, together 88 vols., 18/. 18s. — Knight's Pictorial Shakspere, 
complete in 8 vols., new, in cloth, 4l, 10s * Pictorial Bible, 3 vols. 
calf gilt, 2l. 12s. 6d.—National Gallery, 2 vols. 4to., half-bound 
morocco, 2/. 2s,—Encyclopedia Londonensis, 24 vols. dto., calf, 
coloured plates, 10/.—Penny Magazine, Oret series complete, 
9 oes. -» half-bound morocco, 2/. 2s.—Campe’s Works (German), 
— Pugin’s Ly of Gothic Architecture, 3 von 
al. } ‘6d. (published at 12/. 12s.)—Pickwiek Pesers, & half-bd 
morocco, 16s.— srs FL.%, araaaes. last edition, edited by 
Napier, 21 -— half-bound calf, 24/.—Booxs soucHT. 
R. KI MPTON, 21, "Wiitnenatae. Soho. 


COTTISH UNION FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, instituted 1824, and incor. 








ronaree por Royal Charter. 
The SIN of this Corporation has been REMOVED te to 
No. a CORNHI Lie a site lr ane, nthe moe 
may be effected against: ire and on Li most ft liberal 
terms and conditions. (By order oft by rd,) 

No. 37, Cornhill. London. F. G. G. SMITH, Secretary. ~ 
GCoTTisH UNION FIRE | pAND LIFE 





INSURANCE COMPANY, > Me. Fie HILL, London. 
NOTICE is h herehy 7 given that a D Fivend. of 5 per cons. em 
the Capital Stock of t 


is Yaad 4 will become ident in and 
the 2nd of TANGA RY NEXT; and Proprietors resident in and 
pai oy can receive the some age Otico. , o. a, Oe 
on that o bseq ween the hours en 
and Four o clock. - ony onder of the Board,) 
No. 97, Cornhill, Dec. 1844. F. G. SMITH, Secretary. 








Sales by Auction. 





PALL MALL.—The LIBRARY of the late JOHN JAMIESON, 
Esq., of Leith. 
Messrs. FOSTER & SON are directed by the Administ: x to 
SELL by AUCTION at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, Ee 
in the Last W in January, 


HE VALUABLE LIBRARY of BOOKS, 
Bg rich in Works illustrative of the History, 
Antiquities, ere ag &c. of Scotland, and the nations of 
orway, and I Finland, £ formed w much 
rseverance by the late Mr. Jamieson ; amongst 
qgetons Works will be found. In Foto: Snorroi 
Sturle Historia m Nor t Thorkelin, 
6 vols tier Thesaurus Antiquitatam Toctenipsresn. 3 vols. 
—Lye’s Saxon Dictionary, by Manning, 2 vols.—Wachteri Glos- 
sarium Germanicum, 2 vols.—Rudbeckii Atlantica, 2 vols. = ne 
Dictionariam Sueo-Gothicum, 2 vols.——IN QuARTO: 
cyclopedia Britannica, 20 vols. , and Supplement—Todd’s Sohn- 
son's Dictionary 3 vols.—Jamieson’ 's Scottish Dictionary, 2 vols. 
—Froissart, Hollinshed, and Grafton’s Chronicles —Has e's Ice- 
landic Lexicon—Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials in Scotland.—In 
Octave: Anderson's edition of the inglish Poets, 18 les 
Scott's Novels, &c.—numerous early editions of the Holy 
tures in the Icelandic, French, Lappisb, Irish, Dutch, oad other 
languages, and a large selection of the Sagas aud Eddas of Den- 
“ 
Catalogues will be ready 14 days before the Sale, and may be 
had_of Messrs. Black wood, Gélaburgs, and of Messrs. Foster, 
14, Greek-street, and 54, Pall N 


Sweden, De 
research and 
many rare an 





FREEHOLD PROPERTY of the FIRST CLASS. —The HANO- 
VER-SQUARE ROOMS and the MANSION adjoining, in 
HANOVER-SQUARE. 


ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are directed by the 
|. Executors of the late Miss Gallinito SELL by AUCTION, 

at the Mart, on TUESDAY, February 25, 1945, at nies in On 
very desirable FREEHOLD EST. ‘AT rising 
allt rat eee and Sytensve Pile of buildings the 
hd ARE CO ERT ROOMS, and the MANSION che 
ink erp emees. together: with the Stables, Coach-houses, 
Collars Premises. opening into the mews in the rear. The 






















great eolebrity of the Hanover-square Rooms renders *oncerty 
cned description unnecessary. The Queen's Ancient Concerts, 
the Philharmonic. and stbend distinguished musical meeti aps af 

held in the magnificent Music Hall, which is extremely e euent 
and of admirable proportions; and the public are well hosgess n 
with all the advantages of egress, regress, ante-rooms, &c., which 
these premises possess. The whole is let on lease for a term, of 
which about nine years are unexpired, at the low and inade- 
quate rent of 600/. per annum ; é presenting a safe, solid, ry 

rovable family investment. articulars may be had 

Before the Sale, of Messrs. Norris & Sons, Sellqtecs, Velo 
row; atthe Mart; and of Messrs, Foster & §on, } ° 





*»* Subscriptions to be paid in advance, 





street, and 54, Pall-mall, 
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OYAL COMMISSION onthe FINE ARTS. 
—DECORATIONS for ROOMS, in the Patent Kalsomine 
Tempers, as described in the last Report of the Commissioners, 
are PAINTED on PAPER, for the convenience of sending into 
the country, by W. B. SIMPSON, House Painter and Decora- 
tor, 456, West Strand, Trafalgar-square, who holds the exclu- 
sive right underthe Patent. A great variety of beautiful De- 
signs, suited to every situation and taste, washable with soap 
and water, and superior in brilliancy and durability to most 
one kinds of painting, are constantly on view at the above 
address. 


OWE, LEONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS 
and Commission Mercuants, BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES, offer their services to the London Trade for the Sale 
at Auction or Private Sale of Books, Paintings, Artists’ Mate- 
rials, Articles of Taste or Virt, Fancy Goods, &c.&c. | 
Agency for any description of Manufactured Goods solicited. 
Sones oments of Old or New Books for Sales at Auction 
solicited. 
_ The most satisfactory references can be obtained on applica- 
eon te Mr. John Miller, Bookseller, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. small avo. with 21 Illustrations, price 2is. 


bound, A 
J OURNEY OVERLAND FROM INDIA, 
ACROSS THE DESERT. 
By MAJOR and MRS. G. DARBY GRIFFITH. 

“These volumes comprise Sketches of Aden, the Red Sea, 
Lower Egypt, Malta, Sicily, and italy. To ladies who contem- 
plate undertaking the journey to India by the overland route, 
e descriptions of the country, and the instructions and cau- 
tions supplied by this work will be really valuable. The former 
will prepare the mind for viewing the scenes through which they 
will pass with advantage; while the latter will furnish a guide 
as to what is necessary to be provided for the journey, and a 
ward against many annoyances which may be avoided, or at 
east mitigated, by foresight. We cordially commend the work 
to the patronage and perusal of all who desire to be informed of 
all that is necessary to be known of the countries through which 
the traveller passes in proceeding to India by the overland 

route.”"— Globe. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Just published, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. price 24s. 
HE MEMOIRS of the CONQUISTADOR 
BERNAL DIAZ DEL CASTILLO; written by Himself; 
containing a True and Full Account of the Discovery and Con- 
uest of Mexico and New Spain. Translated from the original 
panish by JOHN INGRAM LOCKHART, F.R.A.S., Author of 
* Attica and Athens.’ 

“* Next to the Expedition of Cyrus and the Commentaries of 
Cesar, we have met with no works of a kindred nature which 
will be read with more intense interest than the volumes before 
us.’’— Times. 

“If we were asked to put our hand on the most thoroughly 
interesting works that the present season has produced, we 
should certainly include Mr. Lockhart’s excellent translation, 
and we emphatically recommend it as a rich and moral fund of 
entertainment and information.” — Morning Post. 

“* We could readily occupy many of our columns with extracts 
to delight our friends, but their very abundance startles us, and 
we would rather say at once that the whole account is of snch 
unmixed attraction—carries you on with such variety and effect 
of action—paints the inhabitants of the New World and their 
invaders in such striking colours, possesses so high a historical 
value, and is so rich in every kind of information belonging to 
the circumstances, the country, and the epoch, that the best 
review of it would be a reprint of the whole, with notes of ad- 
miration.""—Literary Gazette. 

John Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly, London. 


Price Sixpence; Free by Post, Sevenpence, 


THE LANCET 


Of Saturday last, December 14, contains— 

A COURSE of LECTURES on ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, deli- 
vered during the Winter Session, 1544, in the University of 
Giessen, by JUSTUS LIEBIG: 

Cyanogen and its Compounds continued—Metallic Cyanides— 
aracyanogen. 

FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: 

Italy : Scientific Congress at Milan—Indian Corn a cause of Pel- 
] —Fibrin of the Blood in [nflammation—New Method for 
the Analysis of the Blood—Scurvy. 

ORIGINAL PAPERS: 

On the Theory of Menstruation. By G. F. Girdwood, Esq. 
The late Cases of Poisoning by Prussic Acid. By H. Letheby, 


A Substitute for Wood Engraving. 

Facts and Observations Illustrative of the Nature and Treat- 
ment of the Diseases of Women, with Remarks on some sub- 
SN connected with Midwifery. By G. Oakley Heming, M.D., 











On the Treatment of Femoral Hernia. By J. Sebastian Wil- 
kinson, Esq. 

On the Labours of Grahamized Doctors in the Country. By R. 
Hodgson, Esq. 

BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNALS: 

The Origin of Puerperal Fever—On the Use of Nitric Acid as an 
Escharotic in certain Hemorrhoidal Aftections—A case of dif- 
ficulty in recognizing the Sex of an Infant—Cases of Fractured 


u 
Death from Impaction of a portion of Barley “ Haw” under the 
ngue. 


CHEMISTRY, PHARMACY, AND MATERIA MEDICA: 
Adulterations:—Scammony. 

The New Medical Incorporation—The solid Trunk of the Profes- 
sion without the Offsets and Parasites—The consent of the 
Society of Apothecaries of London to occupy a position in the 
ogrrersticn of the General Practitioners of England and 

a 


e8. 

The Inconsistencies which the Government has manifested in 
forming the Plan for what, in the New Medical Bill, is called a 
“Council of Health”— The proper Objects of such an Institution 
—The Pest-House in Bridge-street, Ulackfriars. 

The desire of the Genera! Practitioners of England to see the 
Legally Qualified Medical Men of Ireland and Scotland placed 
on a footing of professional equality with themselves. 

REVIEWS: 

Facts and Observations in Medicine and Surgery having parti- 
cular reference to Fractures and Dislocations, Gunshot- 
Wounds, Calculus, Insanity, Epilepsy, Hydrocephalus,the The- 
rapeutic application of Galvanism, and Fibrinous Diarrhea, 
By John Grantham, F.R.C.S. 

THE GOVERNMENT MEDICAL BILL: 

Meetings of the Medical Profession. 

HOSPITAL REPORTS: 

Guy's Hospital:—Cases furnished by the Clinical Report Society. 
sAlopathio Tetanus—Exhibition of Extract of Indian Hemp— 
Death. 


MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS. 
News of the Week, &c. &c. 


London; John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho; and may be had of 
all Booksellers and Newsyenders, 


CDec. 2] 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, with a new and original Portrait of the Author, by J. Hotiiys, Esq. A.R.A, 


CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES: 
TALES, SKETCHES, AND CHARACTERS, 


With Beauties of the Modern Drama, 
IN FOUR SPECIMENS. 
By JOHN POOLE, Esq., Author of ‘ Paul Pry,’ Kc. 
London; Smiru, ELpvErR & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





NOW PUBLISHING, IN QUARTERLY VOLUMES, 


WORKS OF G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ, 


Price 8s. cloth, handsomely printed in medium 8vo. and Illustrated. 


THE 


This new and attractive series of Mr. JAMES’'S WORKS commenced on the Ist of July, with the ‘Gipsy,’ and was 
followed on the Ist of October by ‘ Mary or Burcunpy.’ The future Volumes will be published Quarterly, each contain- 
ing a complete work. 


Vou, LT. contarnine 


THE ‘MUGUENOTS, A TALE OF THE FRENCH PROTESTANTS, 





Will be published on Ist January, and will contain, in addition to the usual illustration, a new and highly-finished Portrait 
of the Author. To be inserted as the Plate promised in the First Volume, to form a Frontispiece to the Series, 


London: Smiru, EvpEr & Co. 65, Cornhill. Edinburgh: Bert & Braprute. Dublin: J.Cummie, 





On the Ist of January will be published, Part I. of 


ILLUMINATED 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


SELECTED FROM 
Hianuscripts of the Mivle Ages. 


The work will be printed in two sizes to allow the Plates to be bound up with either the quarto or octavo Editions of the 
Bible. 


A Number containing three Plates, coloured and gilt in imitation of the originals, with descriptive text, will appear on 
the Ist of every month. Price, in royal 8vo. 3s. 6d., and in royal 4to. 


London: W. Smiru, 113, Fleet-street. 
A Prospectus may be had of the Publisher. 





NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARMING INTEREST. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE GARDENS OR FARMS. 
January 4, will be published, price Sixpence, free by Post, each Volume complete in itself, 
Enlarged to Twenty-four Folio Pages, 
THE FIRST NUMBER FOR 1845, OF 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE; 
A Weekly Record of Rural Economy and General News. 
THE HORTICULTURAL PART EDITED BY PROFESSOR LINDLEY. 


The Parming Part (under the Editorship of a practical Farmer) treats of— 
The Practice of Agriculture Results of well-conducted Experimen- | Foresting | 
Agricultural Science | tal Farming toad-making 
Animal and Vegetable Physiology Growth and Rotation of Crops Farm-Buildings 


THE 


lnprovements inImplements,described | Stock Labourers ’ 
by woodcuts whenever requisite Drainage Agricultural Publications 
Better Modes of Husbandry Irrigation | &e. &e. 


In short, whatever affects the beneficial employment of capital in land. 


Reports are regularly given of the English, Scotch, and Irish Agricultural Societies and Farmers’ Clubs—London Market 
Prices of Corn, Hay, Cattle, Seeds, Hops, Potatoes, Wool, &c., and the Weekly Averages. 


As Regards the Gardening Part (under the Editorship of Dr. Lindley), the principle is to make it a weekly 
record of everything that bears upon Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, or Garden Botany, and such Natural His- 
tory as has a relation in Gardening, with Notices and Criticisms of all Works on all such subjects. Connected with this 
part are 

WEEKLY CALENDARS OF GARDENING OPERATIONS, 
Given in detail, and adapted to the objects of persons in every station of life; so that the Cottager, with a few rods of 
ground before his door, the Amateur who has only a Greenhouse, and the Manager of extensive Gardens, are alike 4 
formed of the routine of Operations which the varying seasons render necessary. {t moreover contains Reports of — 
cultural Exhibitions and Proceedings—Notices of Novelties and Improvements—in fact, everything that can tend to a 
vance the Profession, benefit the condition of the workman, or conduce to the pleasure of his employer; W oodcuts are 
given whenever the matter treated of requires that mode of illustration. 

Replies to Questions connected with the object of the Paper are also furnished weekly. - 

Lastly, that description of Domestic and Political News is introduced which is usually found .- —— 
Newspaper. It is unnecessary to dwell on this head further than to say, that the Proprietors do not range a 
under the banners of any party; their earnest endeavours are to make THE GARDENERS CHRONICLE AND bay per 
Gazerte a full and comprehensive Record @f Facts only—a Newspaper in the true sense of the word—leaving the — sn 
form his own opinions: their object being the elucidation of the laws of Nature, not of Man. The Reader tard nts 
nished, in addition to the peculiar features of the Journal, with such information concerning the eve 
of the day, as supersedes the necessity of his providing himself with any other Weekly Paper. 


‘A PROSPECTUS, WITH LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS, 
May be had on application, or by letter, at the Office, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 


Orders received by all Newsvenders. Parties intending to Commence with The New 
Volume had better give their Orders at once. 
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HARRY LORREQUER’S NEW WORK. 


On the 30th December, with the Magazines, 


THE O'DONOGHUE; 


A TALE OF IRELAND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
No. L To be continued Monthly, price One Shilling, with Mustrations by H. K. Browyg (Phiz.) 


Dublin: Wituram Curry, Jun. & Co.; W.S. Orr & Co. London; Fraser & Co, Edinburgh. 
Sold by all Booksellers in Great Britain and the Colonies. 











On the Ist of January, 1845, to be continued Weekly, price Threepence, and Monthly, price One Shilling, 


THE GALLERY OF 
A PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, AND HISTORICAL TOUR THROUGH CREATION, | 
SHOWING FORTH | 
Che Glories an¥ Beauties of the Universe. | 
By the Rev. THOMAS MILNER, M.A. | 
Author of ‘ Astronomy and Scripture,’ &c. 


The Work will embrace a History of Astronomy, the Phenomena of the Sotar System, and of the SipergaL Heavens, 
GroLocy, the Puitosopny of GgocRapny, followed by a Popular View of the Scenical Peculiarities of different Countries, 
with the most interesting Natural Objects of Scenery and Propvctions they present to the eye of the Traveller. 


ILLUSTRATED by MAPS, DIAGRAMS, and LANDSCAPE ENGRAVINGS on WOOD or STEEL, 
Under the superintendence of G. F. Sarcgnt and E. Evans. 
Published for the Proprietors by Wa. S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, London ; 
WM. CURRY, Jun. & CO. Dublin; and FRASER & CO. Edinburgh. 


*4* Orders received by all Booksellers and Newsvenders, who can be supplied with Prospectuses and Specimens on application 
to the Publishers. 





On the Ist of January, 1845, will be Rz-Issvgp, in Weekly Numbers, price 6d. ; and in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. 
7 (to be completed in 1846), 


THE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE 


REVISED FROM THE BEST AUTHORITIES; 
With ANNOTATIONS and INTRODUCTORY REMARKS on the Plays by distinguished Writers: 
And a MEMOIR of SHAKSPERE, and an ESSAY ON HIS GENIUS, by BARRY CORNWALL: 


Embellished with a Series of New InicsTrative Ercaines on Steet, forming splendid Frontispieces to the whole of the 
Plays, of Imperial 8vo. size, and One Thousand Engravings on Wood, designed by Kenyy MEADOWS. 


“Mr. Meadows has shown great felicity in seizing on the bearing and purport of Shakspere with reference to his own 
pictorial art. The richness of humour and justness of conception cannot be commended too highly. We recommend this 
edition of Shakspere, as suited to those who can appreciate sports of fancy and exuberance of humour; and we advise a 
perusal of Barry Cornwall's Essay, for his fine estimate of a dramatist."—Times. - 

*,* The Original Edition, in 3 vols. imperial 8vo. may still be had, price 3/. 3s. 
Wa. S. Orr & Co. London; Menzies, Edinburgh; Curry & Co. Dublin. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


NUTS AND NUTCRAKERS. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD AND STEEL, BY PHIZ. 
Price 5s. fancy cloth boards. 


The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gaultier. 


trated by Crowgquill. Price 3s. 6d. fancy cloth boards. 


The FORTUNES of FRANK FAIRFIELD. A Tale of the 


Sea, by the Old Sailor. Illustrated by E. Duncan. Price 3s. 6d. fancy cloth boards. 
London: Wm. 8S. Orr & Co. Dublin: Wm. Curry & Co. Edinburgh: Fraser & Co. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 


Lately published, in ONE Magnificent Volume, with Nixg Engravings on Steel, and nearly Two Hunprep on Woon, 
price 1, &s. 


VOLUME THE SIXTH of 


The Abbotsford Cvition 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 





Illus- 











CONTAINING 
RENILWORTH AND THE PIRATE. 
Rosert Cape, Edinburgh; Houtston & Stoneman, London: 


Of whom may be had, 
Vol. I. of this Edition, containing WAVERLEY and GUY MANNERING. 
Vol. II. The ANTIQUARY, BLACK DWARF, and OLD MORTALITY. 
Vol. III. ROB ROY and HEART of MID-LOTHIAN. 
Vol. 1V. The BRIDE of LAMMERMOOR, A LEGEND of MONTROSE, and IVANHOE. 
Vol. V. The MONASTERY and ABBOT. 


These Six Volumes are illustrated by Sixty-one Srezi and One Thousand Woop ENGRAVINGS. 


IN ACTIVE PREPARATION. 





THE 


PHYSICAL ATLAS; 


A SERIES OF MAPS 


ILLUSTRATING THE 


NATURE: | GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


OF NATURAL PHANOMENA., 


WITH COPIOUS LETTER-PRESS EXPLANATIONS. 


EDITED BY 
HENRY BERGHAUS, L.L.D. F.R.GS. 


Regius Professor of Geodesy, Berlin, and Principal of the 
Geographical Institute, Potsdam ; 


AND 


ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.GS. 
Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty ; 
Honorary Member of the Geographical Society, Berlin; 
and Editor of ‘ The National Atlas.’ 


Contents: 
I.—INORGANIC NATURE. 
1.—~Metesrologn and Magnetism. 


1. Temperature.—Showing Isothermal Lines or 
Lines of Equal Heat. 

2. The Winds.—Showing the Distribution of Pas- 
sage- Winds, Hurricanes, Tyfoons, &c. 

3. Rain and Snow.—Showing the Yearly Amount 
falling over the Globe. 

4. Rain and Snow.—Showing the Yearly and 
Daily Amounts for Europe. 

5. Magnetism.—The Polarizing Structure of the 
Atmosphere. 


2.—Hyvrology. 
Physical Chart of Atlantic Ocean, 
Physical Chart of Indian Ocean. 
Physical Chart of Pacific Ocean. 
Tidal Map of Europe. 
River Map of Europe and Asia. 
River Map of America. 


See ee 


3.— Geology. 


Mountain Systems of Europe. 

Mountain Chains in Europe and Asia. 

Map of the Glacier Regions. 

Mountain Chains in North America, 

Mountain Chains in South America. 

Geological Map of Europe. 

Geological Map of England. 

Geological Map of Scotland. 

Regions of Earthquakes and Volcanoes over 
the Globe. 

10. Specialia of Volcanic Girdle in Atlantic 

Ocean, &c, 


Il.—ORGANIC NATURE. 
Phytalogy and Zoology. 


1. Distribution of Food-Plants over the World. 

. Distribution of Plants in Horizontal and Per- 
pendicular directions, 

. Distribution of Animals. 

. Distribution of Quadrupeds. 

. Distribution of Birds. 

. Distribution of Fishes. 

. Distribution of Reptiles and Snakes. 

. Distribution of Man—Europe. 

. Distribution of Man—British Islands, 


PHENOM S pee 


i 


SO ONS Or PS CO 





EDINBURGH: 
JOHN JOHNSTONE, and W. & A K. JOHNSTON. 
London: R. GROOMBRIDGE. Glasgow: J. LUMSDEN 
& SON; and ROBERT WEIR, 
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BookK s 


PUBLISHED BY 
CRADOCK & CO. 48, Paternoster-row, London. 





SHEEP, CATTLE, HORSES, DOGS, &c. 
THE HISTORY, STRUCTURE, ECO- 


NOMY, and DISEASES of the SHEEP. In Three Parts. Illus- 
trated with fine Portraits of the different Breeds, from Harvey's 
Drawings; with a List of the a em loyed in the Treat- 
ment of their Diseases. vy W. ©. SPOONER, Member of the 
Royal Veterinary College, &. 2 a thick volume, l2mo. price 7s, 


bound and lettered. 

CLATER’S EVERY MAN HIS OWN 
CATTLE DOCTOR; containing the Causes, Symptoms, and Treat- 
ment of all the Diseases incident to Oxen, Sheep, Swine, yore 

*wnd Rabbits. 9th edition, in 12mo. Edited and revised by the 
Fev omee § of *The Horse,’ and W. C. SPOONER. Price 6s. cloth 


CLATER’S EVERY MAN HIS OWN 


FARRIER ; containing the Causes, Symptoms, and most improved 
Methods of Cure of the Diseases of Horses and Dogs. 25th edition, 

ieee, and nearly re-written by the same. Price 6s. 12mo. cloth 
ettered. 


THE COMPLETE GRAZIER:; or, 
FARMER'S and CATTLE_BREEDER’S, and DEALER'S AS- 
bI-TANT. By a LINCOLNSHIRE RARE A new and 
rn enlarged edition, with several New Gaaatens (in the 
Press). 


ny} 
THE NEW LIBRARY OF USEFUL 
7 AT _ 1 
IKNOWLEDGE. 
Flower Gard aes ner’s earl, for the Management of Shrubs and 
ers. rice 
English. Cookery ; or Practical Directions for dressing Family 
inners. Price ¢ 
The Horse ; its H abits, Diseases, and Mode of Treatment Ex- 
plained. With Advice to Purchasers. 
. Kitchen Gardener's Manual ; with a Monthly Diary of Work 
to be done in the Garden. 6d, 
The Mother's Medical pastes. 2 the Diseases and Manage- 
ment of Children. With 6d, 
—"> Van Dieman's Land. rand New Zealand. With a 
Tice té 
Dome Rito Bre + and British Wine Making. A Hand-Book 
for Families. Price 6 
The steam Engine familiarly described. With a History of its 
Uses, and Engravings. Price & 
9. Preserving, Pickling, C fonfectionery, and Bread Making. With 
Directions for the Dessert. 6d. 
1”. Every Sect of the Christian Keligion ; 
Belief, Rites and Ceremonies, &c. €¢. 
11. Fruit Gardener's Manual, and Companion for the Hothouse, 
Greenhouse, and Conse: vatory. 
12, Care of Domestic Animals; including Cows, Pigs, Poultry, 
Kabbits, Ducks, Turkeys, Pigeons, Bees, &e. 





Nee ep ph 


& 


its Origin, Tenets of 








13. Physiology of Health ; or the Functions of the Human Body 
deseribe od. P rice bd. 
14 ‘ar and Coneise Introduction to a knowledge of 
cience, td. 
15. n; an Account of all Vegetables used at Table, 
id Qualities, 
16. ogy: & Familiar and Concise Treatise for 


Young Peop le, srice Gd, 

17, Youn Man’s Mentor, with Rules for Conduct on Leaving 
Schvol and Entrance into Life. 6d. 

18. Week in London; or all its Sights Viewed in Seven Days. 
Vith a Map. Price 6d, 

19. Cotton from the Pod to the Factory ; a History of the Cotton 
Factory to the p time. 6d. 

20. China: its Early tlistery and Present State, to the Peace, with 
an account of the Six Ports now open to & itish trade. 6d, 

21. The study of Botany for Y foung People. _ td, 

2. British Forest Trees. A Guide to our Woods and Parks, and 
the various uses of Timber. 6d. 

23, Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, &c., with 
Hints for Emigration,” Gd. 

24. Domestic Medicine ; or Family Medical Adviser. A Manual of 
Health. With Recipes. td. 

25. The Art of Letter Writing Simplified by Precept and Example, 
with much useful Information. €d, 

26. Excursions in the Vicinity of London, within a Circle of Fifty 

A Guide for Strangers. 

a Familiar Untroduetion to that useful and inter- 

esting =cience. Price 

















DEVOTIONAL and OTHER WORKS for 
FAMILY USE. 

THE SHEPHERD and his SHEEP: an 

Exposition of the 23rd Psalm. By W. HARRISON, A.M., Morn- 


ing Preacher at the Magdalen Hospital, Afternoon Preacher at the 
foundling Hospital, &c. Feap. svo. zs. 6¢. cloth extra. (dn the Press.) 


THE TONGUE of TIME; or, the LAN- 
GUAGE ofa CHURCIL CLOCK. By the Same. 
with lustrations, price 3s. 6¢. extra, gilt leaves. 


| 
CONSECRATED THOUGHTS: or a Few | 


Notes from a Christian Harp. By the Same. 
yeay es, 29, 


Foolscap 8vo. gilt 


SERMONS on the COMMANDMENTS. 


B, the Same. 12mo. cloth extra, 5s. 


HOURS of SADNESS; or, Instruction and 


Comfort for the Mourner. Feap. 8vo. price fs. cloth extra, 
THE MAID of the HALLIG; or, the Un- 
fortunate Islanders. A Devotional Tale of remarkable interest, 


founded on Fact. 5s, cloth extra, 
PALMER’S BIBLE ATLAS; 


Companion in reading the Scriptures. 
Maps, and 
coloured, $s, 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S MANUAL; con- 
taining Practical Directions in English Cookery, Pres serving, Pick- 
ling, se ae &c.; Domestic Brewing, “and British Wine- 
making cap. Svo. price 2s, cloth lettered. 

THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN; or Domestic 


Medic: i Guide ; 2 Manual of Health. In feap. Syo. price 2s, cloth 
lettered, 


a valuable 
In Twenty- six Coloured 
Index. yo. price 12s. in morocco, half-bound; un- 





The 3rd edition, | 





BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS AND 
NEW-YEAR’S GIFTS, &. 


1. Hawes’s Tales of the North American 
Indians. Gs. 

2. Hints on Life; or, How to Rise in 
Society. 5s. 

38. The Sermon on the Mount. 


Gold and Colours. 14s. ; or 2ls. morocco, 


4. The Hours of Anne of Brittany. The 


Illuminated Calendar and Home Diary for 1845, 42s. 
5. Thomson’s Seasons. Illustrated by the 


Etching Club. 21s. ; or 36s, morocco. 


6. Moore’s Poetical Works, 


One Volume. 21s. ; or 42s. morocco. 


7. Southey’s Poetical Works, complete in 


One Volume. 21s, ; or 42s. morocco. 


8. Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. 


5th Edition, 10s. 6d. 


9. Moore’s Lalla Rookh. 21st Edition, 


with Westall’s plates. 10s. Gd. ; or 148. morocco. 

10. Moore’s Lalla Rookh. 20th Edition, 
with 13 plates. 21s.; or 35s. morocco, 

11. Moore’s Irish Melodies. 15th Edition, 
with Westall’s plates. 10s. ; or 13s. 6d. morocco. 

12. The Poetical Works of Letitia Eliza- 


beth Landon (L. E. L.) 4 vols, 28s. ; or 2/. 4s. morocco, 


13. James Montgomery’s Poetical Works. 


4 vols. 20s. ; or 36s. morocco. 

14. Resins Turner’s Sacred History of the 
World. 3 vols, 42s, 

15. Waterton’s Essays on Natural History, 
with Autobiography. First Series. 8». 

16. Waterton’s Essays on Natural History. 
Second Series, with continuation of Autobiography. 6s. 6d. 

17. Captain Marryat’s Settlers in Canada. 

2 vois. 12s, 

18. Capt. Marryat’s Masterman Ready, or 

the Wreck of the Pacific. 3 vols, 22s, 6, 

Lady W illoughby’s Diary. A New 

Edition, in a smaller size. bi (Just ready} 

20. Amy Herbert. By a Lady. Edited by 
the Rev. W. Sewexiu. ond Liition, 2 vols. 9s. 

21. The Rev. C. B. Tayler’s Margaret, or 
the Pearl. 6s. 

22. Uncle Peter’s Fairy Tales, containing 
the History and Adventures of Little Mary, Queen of the 
Great Island of Brakarakakaka. 5s, 6, 


23. Blaine’s Encyclopedia of Rural Sports. 
With 600 Woodcuts. 50s, 

24. Hints on Etiquette and the Usages of 
Society. 2ith Edilion. &s. 6d. : 

25. Short Whist: its Rise, Progress, 
Laws. By Major A ** **, 7th Edition, 2s, 

26. Wm. Howitt’s Boy’s Country Book. 


2nd Edition, with 40 Woodcuts, 8s. 


27. Wm. Howitt’s Visits to Remark 


Places. With 40 Illustrations, 2s. 

28. Wm. Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable 
Places. Second Series. With 40 Iilustrations. 21s, 

29. Wm. Howitt’s Rural Life of England. 


3rd Edition. 219, 
30. James’s Life of Edward the Black 
Prince, 2 vols. 158. 


31. Maunder’s Treasury of Knowledge. 
8s. 6d. ; or 10s, Gil bound. 


32. Maunder’s Biographical Treasur 
&s, 6d. ; or 10s, 6d. bound. 
33. Maunder’s Treasury of Histor 
lus, ; or 12s, bound. 
34. Maunder’s Scientific and Literary Trea- 


sury. 10s, ; or 12s, bound. 


35. Bowdler’'s F family Shakspeare. 7th 


Edition, with Smirke’s plates. 30s. ; or 31s, 6d. with gilt edges, 


Printed in 


complete in 


_ 
S 


and 


able 








London: Lonaman, Brown, GREEN, AND LoncMANS. 





INTERESTING WORKS, 
Suitable for Presents, 


SMITH, ELDER § CO. CORNHILL. 


1. 


Just published, in post 8vo, price 10s, 6¢., hand: i i 
w kind of cloth, silver gilt ; ; or 9s, boarts, y bound ina 


IMAGINATION AND FANCY; or, 
SELECTIONS from the best ENGLISH POETS, Mustrative on 
those First Requisites of their on _— ed Markings of the best 
Passages, Critical Notices of the an Essay in Answer 
to the Question * What is Poetry 7?” “ey LblGi HUNT. 


“ This volume is handsomely printed, and beautifully bound in 
a new style of exquisite delicacy and richness. To institute a com- 

arison with the contents of t nnuals would be absurd, at any 

egree of distance,—there is no more relation ——_ them than 
between a street lamp and a fixed star; but ine beauty 
‘Imagination and Fancy’ equals any gift- books. that have ap- 
peared ; and it will form a more enduring memorial than —4 other 
volume that might be selected as a gift for the coming seaso; 

Spectator, 





2. 
Just published, Sixth Edition, in 3 vols. feap. Svo., beautiful! 
Illustrated, price 7s. 6d. = in a handsome and uniform clot! 
binding ; or 10s. 6d. morocco. 


PICTURES OF PRIVATE LIFE. By 


Mrs. ELLIS, Author of the ‘ Women of England,’ &¢. &e. 


CONTENTS. 
Vol. I. ‘Observations on Fictitious Narrative’ —* The Hall and the 
Cottage’"—* Ellen Eskdale’—* The Curate’s Widow’—and 
* Marriage as it May Be.’ 
Vol. II. * Misanthropy,’ and ‘ The Pains of Pleasing. 
Vol IIT. ‘ Pretension ; or, the Fallacies of Female benention® 
Each Volume is complete in itsel/, and may be purchased separately, 
3. 
Just published, Fifth Edition, post Svo. ina new and very elegant 
style of binding, silver gilt, and beautifuily illustrated, price 
vs, 6d. 


LEGENDS AND RECORDS, CHIEFLY 


HISTORICAL. By the Rey. C. B. TAYLOR, M.A., Author of 
* Records of a Good Man’s Life,’ &. 
CONTENTS. 

Lucy—Lorenzo, or a Vision of Conscience—The Lady Lisle— 
Fulgentius and Meta—Anne of Cleves, or Katherine Howard— 
George the Third—The Lady Russell— et of Marseilles—The 
Earl of Strafford—Dona Francesca—Joan of Kent—The Lady 
Anne Carr—The Son and Heir— oe 


RECTORY OF. VALEHEAD; or, 
RECORDS OF A HOLY HOME. By the Rev. R. W. EVANS, 
M.A. Twelfth Edition, with “— Price 6s, cloth. 


THE LIFE BOOK. OF A LABOURER, 
By, the Anther of ‘The Bishop's Daughter.’ Feap. 8yo. cloth, 


. 6. 
THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF MAN, 


By D. MORESON, Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. Price 6s. cloth. 


THE LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS : 
oy Beoee: AL NARRATIVE. Third Edition, feap. 8ye, 


THELIFEOF MA RGARET BEAUFORT, 
co yet OF BEC igs xD DERBY, and MOTHER 
OF HEN VIL By € ROLINE A. HALSTED, 1 vol. demy 
8vo., with Portrait. Price 12s. . 


OBLIGATIONS OF LITERATURE TO 
TIE MOTHERS OF ENGLAND. By CAROLINE A, HAL- 
STED. Post 8vo. Price 5s. cloth. 


0. 
THE PROGRESS OF CREATION con- 


sidered with wiareeeed to the PRESENT CONDITION of the 

TH. An ing and useful work for Y Me Vi People. By 
MARY ROBART 8, Author of ‘Annals of M e, &e. &e. 
Fep. 8yo., beautifully illustrated. Price 7s, in ‘finey cloth. 


11, 
INVESTIGATION; or, TRAVELS IN 
THE BOUDOIR. By CAROLINE A. HALSTED, Author of 
‘The Life of Margaret Beaufort, &c. &c, Feap. 8vo., beautifully 
illustrated. Price 7s. in fancy cloth. 


Works by the Rev. c. B. Taylor, M.A. 
Author of ‘ May You Like It.’ 


i. 
RECORDS OF A GOOD MAN'S LIFE. 


Seventh Edition, fcap. Svo. Price 7s. cloth. 


MONTAGUE ; or, IS THIS RELIGION? 


A Pace rrom tHe Book of tHe Wortp. New Edition, feap. 
svo. with Plate. Price us. clot 


SOCIAL EVILS, AND THEIR REMEDY. 
A SERIES OF NARR ATIV Es. In Fight Numbers, price 1». 6d. 
each, sewed ; or in Four Vols, price 4s. each, half-bound. 

The following are the Contents of the Different Numbers : 
THE MECHANIC. : 
THE LADY AND THE Lepr MAID. 
THE PASTOR OF DRON 

fag LJ AT ET tOuE. Tis’ WIPE. 
’. THE COUNT ow) 
1. ah AND LET LIVE; or, THE MANCHESTER 
nA 


VII. THE SOLDIER. 
Vill. THE iE ASIDE FARM. 

Most of the above Books may be had, handsomely bound in 
morocco, at an addition of about 3s, per Volume to the Price. 


*,* A Catalogue of Smith, Elder & Co.’s 
Publications aGenel Literature, and of Oriental and Emigra: 
tion Works, may be obtained Gratis, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1844. 





REVIEWS 


The Chimes: a Goblin Story of some Bells that 
Rang an Old Year out and a New Year in. 
By Charles Dickens. Chapman & Hall. 

For once, we anticipate, as among things pos- 

sible, a harmony of the Press; and that a triple 

bob-major will be executed in honour of the birth 
of this Goblin Story. From the Great Tom 
down to the shrill muffin-tinkler, the multifa- 
rious company of ringers, however discordant 

on common work-days, need not fear to unite on a 

holiday occasion like this, and “ put their heart 

into their work ;”—since here is a good book for 
the season,—a book for gentle and simple,—a 

running of wine (to speak figuratively) from a 

well-known fountain:—and of a wine which, 

while it warms the cold and cheers the mourn- 
ful, will not intoxicate. 

We might, indeed, offer our misgivings as to the 
permanent influence of this direct teaching, this 
sort of ‘‘tract’’ literature,—but let them pass. 
The thing is heartily and well done in its way, 
genial and spirit-stirring ; and there is not much 
to call for critical objection in the story. Many 
who, like ourselves, remember the old distich— 

As the fool thinketh, 
So the bell tinkleth, 

will already have had some inkling of its man- 

agement. 

But the hero of the tale, Trotty Veck, the 
ticket-porter, is no fool, as the reader shall see. 
His original name was Toby— 

“But they called him Trotty from his pace, which 
meant speed if it did n’t make it. He could have 
walked faster perhaps; most likely; but rob him of 
his trot, and Toby would have taken to his bed and 
died. It bespattered him with mud in dirty weather; 
it cost him a world of trouble ; he could have walked 
with infinitely greater ease ; but that was one reason 
for his clinging to it so tenaciously. A weak, small, 
spare old man, he was a very Hercules, this Toby, 
in his good intentions. He loved to earn his money. 
He delighted to believe—Toby was very poor, and 
could n’t well afford to part with a delight—that he 
was worth his salt. With a shilling or eighteen-penny 
message or small parcel in hand, his courage, always 
high, rose higher. As he trotted on, he would call 
out to fast Postmen ahead of him, to get out of the 
way ; devoutly believing that in the natural course 
of things he must inevitably overtake and run them 
down ; and he had perfect faith—not often tested— 
in his being able to carry any thing that man could 
lift. Thus, even when he came out of his nook to 
warm himself on a wet day, Toby trotted. Making, 
with his leaky shoes, a crooked line of slushy foot- 
prints in the mire; and blowing on his chilly hands 
and rubbing them against each other, poorly defended 
from the searching cold by threadbare mufHers of 
gtey worsted, with a private apartment only for the 
thumb and a common room or tap for the rest of the 
fingers; Toby with his knees bent and his cane 
beneath his arm, still trotted. Falling out into the 
road to look up at the belfry when the Chimes re- 
sounded, Toby trotted still.” 

The station of this capital creature was the 
church-door ; and by long waiting there, he had, 
like Quasimodo, struck up a sort of friendship 
with the bells, fancying discouragement or 
patronage in their chime. On this particular 
day, the last of the year, it was very cold. 
The Chimes had just’ announced noon, and 
Trotty was uzzling his kind old brains about 
the poor. iverything seemed against them. 
The privileges of the rich (vide the Laureate’s 
solemn protest in his last homily of railway- 
ewan seemed threatening to press the race of 

Tottys out of the world :— 

“*Dinner-time, eh !’ said Toby, trotting up and 
down before the church. * Ah!” Toby’s nose was 
very red, and his eyelids were very red, and he 
¥inked very much, and his shoulders were yery near 





his ears, and his legs were very stiff; and altogether 
he was evidently a long way upon the frosty side of 
cool. ‘Dinner-time, eh!’ repeated Toby, using his 
right hand muffler like an infantine boxing-glove, 
and punishing his chest for being cold. * Ah-h-h-h!’ 
He took a silent trot, after that, for a minute or two. 
* There’s nothing,’ said Toby, breaking forth afresh, 
—but here he stopped short in his trot, and with a 
face of great interest and some alarm, felt his nose 
carefully all the way up. It was but a little way: 
not being much of a nose: and he had soon finished. 
*I thought it was gone,’ said Toby, trotting off again. 
‘It's all right, however. Iam sure I couldn't blame 
it if it wasto go. It has a precious hard service of 
it in the bitter weather,and precious little to look 
forward to: for I don’t take snuff myself. It’s a 
good deal tried, poor creetur, at the best of times ; 
for when it does get hold of a pleasant whiff or so 
(which an’t too often,) it’s generally from somebody 
else’s dinner, a-coming home from the baker's.” The 
reflection reminded him of that other reflection, which 
he had left unfinished. * There's nothing,’ said Toby, 
‘more regular in its coming round than dinner-time, 
and nothing less regular in its coming round than 
dinner. That’s the great difference between ‘em. 
It’s took me a long time to find it out. I wonder 
whether it would be worth any gentleman's while, 
now, to buy that obserwation for the Papers; or the 
Parliament !’ ‘Toby was only joking, for he gravely 
shook his head in self-depreciation. ‘Why! Lord!’ 
said Toby, ‘the Papers is full of obserwations as 
it is; and so’s the Parliament. Here's last week's 
paper now ;’ taking a very dirty one from his pocket, 
and holding it from him at arm's length, ‘full of 
obserwations! Full of obserwations! I like to know 
the news as well as any man,’ said Toby, slowly ; 
folding it a little smaller, and putting it in his pocket 
again ; ‘but it almost goes against the grain with me 
to read a paper now. It frightens me, almost. I 
don’t know what we poor people are coming to. 
Lord send we may be coming to something better in 
the New Year nigh upon us!’ ‘ Why, father, father,’ 
said a pleasant voice, hard by. But Toby, not hear- 
ing it, continued to trot backwards and forwards: 
musing as he went, and talking to himself. It seems 
as if we can’t go right, or do right, or be righted,’ said 
Toby. ‘I hadn't much schooling, myself, when I 
was young; and I can’t make out whether we have 
any business on the face of the earth, or not. Some- 
times I think we must have a little; and sometimes 
I think we must be intruding. I get so puzzled 
sometimes that I am not even able to make up my 
mind whether there is any good at all in us, or 
whether we are born bad. We seem to do 
dreadful things; we seem to give a deal of trouble; 
we are always being complained of and guarded 
against. One way or another, we fill the papers. 
Talk of a New Year!’ said Toby, mournfully. ‘I 
can bear up as well as another man at most times; 
better than a good many, for I am as strong asa lion, 
and all men an’t ; but supposing it should realiy be 
that we have noright to a New Year—supposing we 
really are intruding——’ ” 

Such sad misgivings are apt to haunt hungry 
men preternaturally; and, lo and behold! to 
rebuke them, spoke again Trotty’s comfort—his 
pretty daughter Meg—who came tripping up 
with a treat in a basin for his dinner. The pos- 
sible bill of fare, by the way, is admirably specu- 
lated on, and the cloth laid, in the neatest and 
most appetizing fashion of Boz, and the Giants 
in the Tower said a grace. 

“Why Pet,’ said Trotty. ‘What’s to-do? I 
didn’t expect you to-day, Meg.’ ‘ Neither did I ex- 
pect to come, father,’ cried the girl, nodding her 
head and smiling as she spoke. ‘But here I am! 
And not alone; not alone!’ § Why you don’t mean 
to say,’ observed Trotty, looking curiously at a 
covered basket which she carried in her hand, * that 

ou—’ ‘Smell it, father dear,’ said Meg. ‘Only 
smell it!’ Trotty was goin; to lift up the cover at 
once, in a great hurry, when she gaily interposed her 
hand. ‘No, no, no,’ said Meg, with the glee of a 
child. ‘Lengthen it out a little. Let me just lift 
up the corner; just the lit-tle ti-ny cor-ner, you 
know,’ siid Meg, suiting the action to the word with 


she were afraid of being overheard by something 
inside the basket; ‘there. Now. What's that?” 
Toby took the shortest possible sniff at the edge of 
the basket, and cried out in a rapture: * Why, it’s 
hot!’ ‘It's burning hot!’ cried Meg. ‘ Ha, ha, ha! 
It’s scalding hot!’ * Ha, ha, ha!’ roared Toby, with 
a sort of kick. ‘ It’s scalding hot.’ ‘ But what is it, 
father ?? said Meg. ‘Come! You haven't guessed 
what it is. And you must guess what it is. I can’t 
think of taking it out, till you guess what it is. 
Don't be in such a hurry! Wait a minute! A 
little bit more of the cover. Now guess!’ Meg was 
in a perfect fright lest he should guess right too 
soon : shrinking away, as she held the basket towards 
him ; curling up her pretty shoulders ; stopping her 
ear with her hand, asif by so doing she could keep 
the right word out of Toby’s lips; and laughing 
softly the whole time. Meanwhile Toby, putting a 
hand on each knee, bent down his nose to the basket, 
and took a long inspiration at the lid; the grin upon 
his withered face expanding in the process, as if he 
were inhaling laughing gas. ‘Ah! It’s very nice,’ 
said Toby. ‘It an't—I suppose it an‘t Polonies?’ 
‘No, no, no!’ cried Meg, delighted, ‘ Nothing like 
Polonies!’ ‘No,’ said Toby, after another sniff. 
*It's—it’s mellower than Polonies. It’s very nice. 
It improves every moment. It’s too decided for 
Trotters, An‘t it?? Meg was in an ecstacy. He 
could not have gone wider of the mark than Trotters 
| —except Polonies, ‘ Liver?’ said Toby, communing 
with himself. ‘No. There’s a mildness about it 
that don't answer to liver, Pettitoes? No. It 
an’t faint enough for pettitoes. It wants the stringi- 
ness of Cocks’ heads. And I know it an’t sausages. 
T'll tell you what it is. It’s chitterlings!’ ‘No, it 
ant!’ cried Meg, in a burst of delight. ‘No, it 
an't!? ‘ Why, what am I a thinking of!’ said Toby, 
suddenly recovering a position as near the perpen- 
dicular as it was possible for him to assume. ‘I 
shall forget my own name next. It's tripe!’ Tripe 
it was ; and Meg, in high joy, protested he should 
say, in half a minute more, it was the best tripe ever 
stewed. ‘ And so,’ said Meg, busying herself exult- 
ingly with the basket, ‘I’ll lay the cloth at once, 
father ; for I have brought tl:< tripe in a basin, and 
tied the basin up in a pocket handkerchief ; and if 
I like to be proud for once, and spread that for a 
cloth, and call it a cloth, there’s no law to prevent 
me ; is there, father?’ ‘Not that I know of, my 
dear,’ said Toby. ‘ But they're always a bringing up 
‘some new law or other.’” 

Love now looked in, to brighten the little 
feast, for Meg had a lover; and the two 
had just made up their minds to be married by 
way of opening the New Year handsomely. 
Ere, however, the whole happiness in the basin 
could be enjoyed, the door opened; and first a 
footman ordered poor Trotty away; and then 
three philanthropists, who were faring forth for 
the public good, bade him stay. After a little 
Justice questioning, Alderman Cute learns that 
the young couple are about to be married, and 
gives poor Meg a word or two of advice :— 

“You are going to be married, you say,” pursued 
the Alderman. ‘Very unbecoming and indelicate 
in one of your sex! Butnevermindthat. After you 
are married, you'll quarrel with your husband, and 
come to be a distressed wife. You may think not: 
but you will, because I tell you so. Now I give you 
fair warning, that I have made up my mind to Put 
distressed wives Down. So don't be brought before 
me. You'll have children—boys. Those boys will 
grow up bad of course, and run wild in the streets, 
without shoes and stockings. Mind, my young friend ! 
I'll convict them summarily, every one, for I am 
determined to Put boys without shoes and stockings, 
Down. Perhaps your husband will! die young (most 
likely) and leave you with a baby. Then you'll be 
turned out of doors, and wander up and down the 
streets. Now don’t wander near me, my dear, for I 
am resolved to Put all wandering mothers Down. 
All young mothers, of all sorts and kinds, its my 
determination to Put Down. Don’t think to plead 
illness as an excuse with me ; or babies as an excuse 
with me; for all sick persons and young children (1 
hope you know the church-service, but I'm afraid 
not) I am determined to Put Down, And if you 
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attempt, desperately,and ungratefully, and impiously, 
and fraudulently attempt, to drown yourself, or hang 
yourse}f, I’ll have no pity on you, for I have made 
up my mind to Put all suicide Down. If there is 
one thing,’ said the Alderman, with his self-satisfied 
smile, ‘on which I can be said to have made up my 
mind more than on another, it is to Put suicide Down. 
So don't try iton. That’s the phrase, isn’t it! Ha, 
ha! now we understand each other.’” 

A pleasant dessert, truly, to poor Trotty’s 
feast; and well might he wonder what business 
such people as he had in the world! He got 
further insights into the wisdom and aid of 
Charity—being employed to carry a letter from 
this same vigorous Putter-Down to a conscien- 
tious couple, who made a point of arranging 
their affairs at every year’s end; and, themselves 
having a cheque-book of many leaves, wondered, | 
as was natural, that everyone did not follow 
their example, and gave solemn reproof on this | 
point even to poor Trotty, who confessed to | 
a few shillings owing to Mrs. Chickenstalker, | 
his landlady. More discouragement! Betwixt | 
the stringent rigour of the Alderman, and the | 
oracular displeasure of the Man of Beneficence, | 
the ticket-porter felt as if he could not do | 
better than trot to his long home. On the | 
way, however, to his nearer ark of refuge, | 
he managed to pick up an opportunity to do | 
a kind service to a weary labourer and child, 
who were homeless wanderers; treated them | 
to tea and a rasher (a capital scene, in Boz’s 
best manner), and a night’s lodging;—got 
once again bewildered over his newspaper into 
misdoubting the right of his bad class to sym- | 
pathy or forbearance ;—was threatened, accord- | 
Ingly, by the Chimes, and dreamed a little, after 
the fashion of Scrooge, in the ‘ Carol.’ We have 
already told more than the readers of the 
Atheneum will require by the time our number 
is in print :—so shall but add a scene, leaving the 
catastrophe in its untouched brightness to glad- 
den those who will be moved at the poor man’s 
story :— 

“* Gentlefolks, I've lived many a year in this place. 
You may see the cottage from the sunk fence over 
yonder. I've seen the ladies draw it in their books 
a hundred times. It looks well in a picter, I’ve 
heerd say; but there an’t weather in picters, and 
mayhe ‘tis fitter for that, than for a place to live in. 
Well! I lived there. How hard—how bitter hard, 
I lived there, I won't say. Any day in the year, and 
every day, you can judge for your own selves, * * 
*Tis harder than you think for, gentlefolks,to grow up 
decent: commonly decent: in such a place. That 
I growed up a man and not a brute, says something 
for me—as I wasthen. As I am now, there’s nothing 
can be said for me or done forme. I'm past it.’ * # 
*I dragged on,’ said Fern, after a moment's silence. 
‘Somehow. Neither me nor any other man knows 
how; but so heavy, that I couldn't put a cheerful 
face upon it, or make believe that I was anything but 
what I was. Now, gentlemen—you gentlemen that 
sits at Sessions—when you see a man with discontent 
writ on his face, you says to one another, * he’s sus- 
picious. I has my doubt,” says you, “about Will 
Fern. Watchthat fellow!” I don’t say, gentlemer 
it aint quite nat’ral, but I say ’tis so; and from that 
hour, whatever Will Fern does, or lets alone—all 
one—it goes against him.’ Alderman Cute stuck 
his thumbs in his waistcoat-pockets, and leaning back 
in his chair, and smiling, winked at a neighbouring 
chandelier. As much as to say,‘ Of course! I told 
you so. The common cry! Lord bless you, we are 
up to all this sort of thing—myself and human 
nature.’ * Now, gentlemen,’ said Will Fern, holding 
out his hands, and flushing for an instant in his haggard 
face. ‘See how your laws are made to trap and hunt 
us when we're brought to this. I tries to live else- 
where. And I'ma vagabond. To jail with him! I 
comes back here. I goes a nutting in your woods, 
and breaks—who don‘t,—a limber branch or two. 
To jail with him! One of your keepers sees me in 
the broad day, near my own patch of garden, with a 
gun. To jail with him! I hasanat'ral angry word 

with that man when I'm free again. To jail with 





him! I cuts a stick. To jail with him! I eatsa 
rotten apple or aturnip. To jail with him! It’s 
twenty mile away; and coming back, I begs a trifle 
on the road. To jail with him! At last, the con- 
stable, the keeper—anybody—finds me anywhere, a 
doing anything. To jail with him, for he’s a vagrant, 
and a jail-bird known ; and jail’s the only home he’s 
‘ot.’ ” 

. It will not surprise us should ‘The Chimes’ 
become the most popular of Mr. Dickens’s 
tales: though lacking the broad humour of some 
among its predecessors, and calculated to be trou- 
blesome to those who confound supineness with 
sensitiveness, and shrink from having their feel- 
ings stirred, their consciences awakened—and 
their purses attacked. But it will bid the Trottys 
be of good cheer. The Old World cannot be so 
hard, and cold, and homeless as some desolate 
ones may be disposed to fancy, when such a gift, 
warm from the human heart, is put forth for the 
Year of Grace 1845. 





Travels in Luristan and Arabistan. By the 
Baron C. A, de Bode. 2 vols. Madden & Co. 


From the remotest ages Persia has been at once 
the centre and the type of the civilization of 
Western and Central Asia. So early as the days 
of Abraham, a king of Persia is recorded to 
have carried his victorious arms beyond the 
Euphrates, and joined in the war that was 
waged against the cities of the plain. The 
Medes, a cognate branch of the Iranian race, 
preserved amid their mountains a qualified in- 
dependence during the palmy days of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian empires. The Ache- 
menid race of Persia, boasting descent from 
Jemshid, one of the earliest founders of empire 
in Asia, in the person of the great Cyrus, over- 
threw the Medes, and trampled to the earth the 
pomp and magnificence of Babylon. A revolu- 
tion gave the throne to the Hystaspid dynasty, 
by which the might of Asia was hurled upon the 
nascent civilization of Europe, and forced back 
beyond the Hellespont, after a struggle which 
has bequeathed the watchwords of Marathon 
and Salamis to the remotest posterity. The 
evanescent conquest of jr sent as was followed 
by theestablishment of the Parthian or Arsacid 


place. Another and more mysterious revolution 
gave the throne to the House of Sassan, which 
long seemed likely to anticipate the Ottomans 
in planting the banners of Asiatic despotism on 
the towers of Constantinople. Even since the 
Mohammedan conquest, the revolutions of 
Persia have had a wider influence and a deeper 
interest than those of any country subject to 
the faith of Islam. It has been ever faithful to 
the cause of Ali and his family, whose tragic 
history furnishes a series of dramatic calamities, 
surpassing those of the house of Atreus, which 
almost exclusively occupied the Greek stage. 
Shah Abbas, and Nadir Shah in more recent 
times, made their names known in the western 
hemisphere, and the present dynasty of the 
Kajars has been more than once brought into 
contact with the complicated politics of Europe. 
As Elam in the days of the patriarchs, as Persia 
in the age of the Greeks, and as Iran in modern 
times, this country has been the theatre of 
events, equally interesting in themselves and 
important in their influences. 

The Baron de Bode has had opportunities of 
examining the less known regions of Persia, par- 
ticularly the mountainous district of Luristan, 
extending from Fars to the Turkish boundary, 
the low country adjoining this mountain chain 
on the south, which is usually named Khizistén, 
but to which, like modern Persian writers, the 
Baron gives the name of Arabistén. Towards 





the close of the year 1840, the Baron set out 








from Teheran to visit the ruins of Persepolis ; 
his route lay through Isfahan, and his. brief 
notice of this once celebrated city gives a melan- 
choly picture of the condition to which the 
metropolis of the Sophis has been reduced :— 

“TI had to traverse the whole breadth of the 
town from north to south; first by cut-throat lanes 
between high-raised walls which enclose the gardens 
of the suburbs; then by covered bazaars, which, being 
mostly untenanted, were pitch dark, and fast crum- 
bling into ruins; next through broader bazaars, lit 
up here and there, by some solitary lamp, till I 
reached the chebar-bagh of Shah Abbas, that cele. 
brated alley, bordered by Eastern plane-trees, which 
brought me to the magnificent stone-bridge over the 
Zoyenderid. Here I felt more at home, as I had 
so frequently crossed the river over this bridge in the 
spring and summer of the same year.” 

But in the midst of this decaying city, there 
exists what we may hopefully regard as an ele- 
ment of regeneration :— 

“The second day of my arrival, M. Boré showed 
me the school he had established for the Armenian 
youth at Julfa. Although hardly five months had 
elapsed since its foundation, there were already 
thirty-one pupils, of whom five were Mussulmans, 
The progress they had made during this short period 
in reading, translating from French into Armenian 
and Persian, as well as in the first elements of geo- 
graphy, was quite surprising, and showed what per- 
severance in a good cause, with God's assistance, is 
able to effect. A munshi (a teacher) taught them 
the Persian, an Armenian master the Armenian 
language, although both under the immediate direc- 
tion of M. Boré (well versed in most of the Oriental 
languages), who took upon himself the task of teach- 
ing the children the French language and geography, 
but, above all, to instruct his young Christian flock in 
the sublime doctrines of our revealed faith, whilst 
the young Mussulman scholars had their own Persian 
Mullah. The fact of Mussulman parents sending 
their children to learn at a Christian institution, and 
that too at Isfahan, the seat of Mussulman ortho- 
doxy, isa great proof of the tolerance of the Persians 
in religious matters, to which even the chief priest 
set an example. The former Imam-Juma (lately 
deceased), to whose ancient family the people of 
Isfahan bear a profound veneration, attaching an 
idea of sanctity to it, used to take a peculiar delight 
in the conversation of the Catholic missionaries of 
Julfa on religious subjects. Sayyid Mohammed 


dynasty, which defied and defeated the Roman | Baghic, the Get Mushtcid, or propeunder of Re 


eagle when towering highest in its pride of | 


law, to whose decisions on points of Mussulman doc- 
trine all Persia looks up, is also distinguished for the 
spirit of toleration, justice, and impartiality, with 
which he treats the Christian population of Julfa 
whenever they address themselves to his tribunal.” 
Sir Robert Ker Porter has so minutely de- 
scribed the ruins of Persepolis and its neigh- 
bourhood, that we need not dwell upon the 
Baron’s more hasty sketches. The tombs of the 
kings are, however, graphically described, and 
details given of the great precautions taken by 
those monarchs to save their tombs from pro- 
fanation. The sepulchres are excavated in the 
precipitous sides of Nakshi-Rustam, and the 
wall of rock appears to have been artificially 
scarped to prevent access to the caverned cham- 
bers. It is impossible to read the account of 
these extensive vaults, without being reminded 
of the sublime denunciation of wrath pronounced 
by Isaiah against the fallen king of Babylon, 
when his descent to Shedl, the i‘ades, or invisi- 
ble world, stirs up the mighty dead to witness 
his arrival. ‘Sheél from beneath is moved for 
thee, to meet thee at thy coming; it stirreth up 
the dead for thee, even all the chief ones of the 
earth: it hath raised up from their thrones all 
the kings of the nations.”” We know not i 
sacred or profane literature anything approach- 
ing to the terrific boldness of this personifica- 
tion ; and the bitter irony with which these kings 
of nations reproach their newly-arrived brother 
for being excluded from the tomb of his an- 
cestors, is perfectly thrilling ,—‘ All the kings 
of the nations, even all of them, lie in glory, 
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a 
every one in his own house; but thou art cast 
out of thy grave like an abominable branch, as 
acarcase trodden under feet.” 

Some notion of the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered in the examination of those tombs may be 
formed from the graphic description which the 
Baron gives of the descent of his guide :— 

« The descent was more difficult than the ascent 
had been. With my Persian servant we were low- 
ered down in the same manner as we had been 
hoisted up, by means of a rope twisted round our 
bodies, with the end committed to the charge of the 

rson who stood on the upper platform; but as no 
one could keep the rope for the kedkhuda who re- 
mained there the last, and there were no means of 
fastening it at the top, he was obliged to come down 
by himself, clinging in his descent to the vertical 
rock, which offered very few rough placesyon which 
he could lay hold with his hands or fix his feet. It 
was a nervous spectacle to look upon the man as it 
were hanging in the air, full seventy feet from the 
ground, just touching the edge of the rock with his 
tip-toes, and cautiously examining and feeling every 
trifling projection of the mountain, to ascertain if it 
would afford any support to his weight. The muscles 
of his bare arms and legs were completely contracted 
from the exertion, and the least cramp would have 
brought him headlong down. We stood gazing from 
the lower platform, still at a considerable distance 
from the ground, in breathless anxiety, offering 
prayers for his safe descent. I reproached myself 
for having urged him to this rash enterprise, and if a 


fatal accident had befallen him it would have weighed | 


heavily on my conscience through life. I should 
never have forgiven myself for having sacrificed a 
human being to the mere gratification of a vain 
curiosity after all. 
merciful to his creatures. At length we had the satis- 
faction of seeing the daring climber join us in safety 
amid the loud Mashallah, and Burikallah (God be 
praised! and bravo!) of the party, who had just 
before been ejaculating, Yah Allah, Yah Ali (God 
help! Ali help!)” 

The general impression produced by the ruins 
of Persepolis is thus described :— 

“TI moved from one group of ruins to another like 
one under the influence of wine; my head felt quite 
giddy. Not that each separate monument was a 
master-piece by itself, it was the out ensemble which 
kept the mind and the imagination in a continual 
state of excitement. But these feelings, however 
delicious and grateful they might be to oneself, were 
yet so vague, so undefined, so confused even, that it 
would be impossible to bring them into any tangible 
form, for words are inadequate to give them expres- 
sion, I can only point out the elements which served 
to give birth to those feelings. It was the originality 
of the scene before me, so totally different from every- 
thing one is daily accustomed to meet; the chaste 
simplicity of the monuments, beautifully harmonizing 
with their gigantic proportions; the Titanic rocks of 
marble and granite, evidently piled up with the 
presumptuous thought of struggling with Time, as to 
who should have the mastery; and although nearly 
vanquished by the latter, the lofty columns still rear- 
ing their proud heads toward the skies. ‘The mystery 
attached to the origin and design of Persepolis; the 
isolated position it now occupies; the awful silence 
that breathes around it; the generations of men and 
empires which have rolled over its head, and sunk 
into oblivion; the events it has witnessed; the vicis- 
situdes undergone; the noise and bustle of which 
it must once have been the centre, compared with 
the unearthly quiet which at present pervades its 
clustered pillars and pilasters, were all fit subjects 
for meditation, and capable of raising the soul above 
its ordinary level of indifference and apathy. Nor 
could the eye, while gazing on these memorials of 
past grandeur, help casting a look upward to the 
Throne of Omnipotence, where all was immutable 
and eternal. The pure, bright sky of the East, which 
had smiled upon the birth of Persepolis, and wit- 
nessed its pristine glory, was the same which now 
fooked down on its fallen grandeur,—still pure, 
bright, and serene as the Spirit which dwells there!” 

Nomadic life has been always common in 


But God is ever watchful and | 


lay aside their roving habits, but established 
themselves in a different capital at each succeed- 
ing season. ‘The nature of the country and 
climate compelled these changes, and it is sin- 
gular to find that similar erratic propensities are 
shared by the brute creation. The Baron gives 
the following curious account of the migrations 
of the Persian porcupines and bats :— 

“On visiting the subterranean passages which 
branch in various directions under the ruins of Per- 
sepolis, I found, as I have already observed, a great 
number of porcupine bristles, and the dry manure of 
that animal heaped in the long and narrow corridors. 
In answer to my inquiries, why no living porcupine 
was to be seen, I was informed that these animals 
occupy the cool cells of the now deserted palace of 
Jemshid, during the heats of summer only, but 
migrate to the south in thousands as soon as the cold 
weather commences; about the same time, and 
nearly in the same direction as the Nomads, who 
drive their flocks of sheep and goats to the warmer 
pastures of Jaim and Léiristan towards the Persian 
Gulf. It is not scarcity of food which prompts the 
porcupines to quit their royal abode, because the 
plain of Merdasht has numerous villages, and the 
fields are always stocked with some sort of grain; it 
is the cold which drives them away, while instinct 
| directs them to the more genial climate of the south. 
I was assured that they travel in considerable bodies, 
and pick out the shortest way, traversing hill and 
| dale. Not one porcupine remains behind; but with 
the return of spring and warm weather, they resume 
their wonted quarters under the walls of Persepolis. 
The numerous flights of bats which line the interior 
of the royal tombs, and produce, as asserted by the 
natives, the black crust with which the walls of those 
caves are thickly covered, are seen only during the 
warm season, but disappear as soon as the cold 
| weather setsin. When I visited the tombs in Jan- 
uary, I did not find one bat in them.” 


| 

| Most of the mountain-tribes of Persia, and in 
particular those of Luristan, are notorious plun- 
derers, and the exploits of robbers are almost 
exclusively the subject of their national songs 
and ballads. The Baron gives many anecdotes 
of the exploits of these heroes: we extract one 
which does some credit to the inventive genius 
of the renowned bandit-chief, Mohammed 
Taghi-Khan :— 

“Muhammed Taghi-Khan is at present the most 
powerful chief among the Chehar-langs. Indepen- 
dently of this tribe, (of which a great pert recognize 
his authority, as well as the Dinardni and all the 
Janéki,) Muhammed Taghi-Khan is in possession of 
the strong fort of Mangdsht, which formerly belonged 
to the Chief of Behbehain. The Bakhmei tribe, who 
were likewise under the sway of the latter, have now 
sought the protection of the Bakhtiyari Chief, who 
since a few years exercises also an authority over 
Ram Hormiiz, the former dependency of Mirza 
Ktimo, of Behbehén. In the Mahal of Fereidan, 
which forms part of the province of Isfahdn, and 
where the Bakhtiyari have their pasture-grounds in 
summer, Muhammed Taghi-Khan possesses several 
villages, the inhabitants of which are agricultural. 
Muhammed Taghi-Khan (who is allied to the Janéki 
through his mother, and descends in direct line from 
Ali Merdin-Khan, who reigned in Isfahan after the 
death of Nadir Shah.) owes his present greatness 
chiefly to his own abilities. It is true he never was 
over and above scrupulous as to the means he em- 
ployed to attain his ambitious views, and in this 
respect—be it said to the shame of humanity—he 
does not stand alone. Thus he treacherously put to 
| death his kinsman, Hasan-Khan, and Fet*h-ullah- 
Khan, and took possession of their territories. * * In 
his younger days, Muhammed Taghi-Khan was ac- 
customed to lead his countrymen on plundering 
expeditions, where he reaped great renown for per- 
| sonal bravery and address. I was told an anec- 

dote of him, which, if it does not redound to his 
houour, at least does credit to his inventive genius. 
| Being one day on a foray with his followers, at 
| some distance from their mountain fastnesses, they 
fell in with a rich caravan of merchants, who were 








Persia; even when its monarchs had spread | proceeding from Isfahén to Teheran. The Bakh- 


ir sway over Media and Assyria, they did not | tiyari soon succeeded in capturing them, and taking | 





possession of their goods; but, apprehending lest a 
pursuit should be set on foot against them before 
they could gain their mountains, if they allowed their 
captives to depart, and fearing, also, that putting 
them to death would equally lead to detection, Mu- 
hammed Taghi-Khan had recourse to the following 
stratagem :—Among the plundered articles there 
happened to be a great many chadders, a thick stuff 
for veils, with which the women of Persia cover 
themselves from head to foot when they go out. 
Muhammed Taghi-Khan had the merchants dressed 
in this novel apparel, and replaced, handcuffed, on 
their own horses; they were then given in charge to 
his men, with strict injunctions that should any of 
them dare to speak a word when any stranger was 
in hearing, he should be shot through the head. Thus 
the party journeyed on for*several days, keeping, as 
much as the nature of the country would allow, off 
the high road, and avoiding villages. The country 
people who passed them never suspected that there 
was any foul play going on, but imagined it was a 
caravan of pilgrims going with their wives and fami- 
lies to Kerbelah or Mecca, and even kept alooffrom 
a feeling of decorum when they saw so many women 
in the party. When the Bakhtiyari had gained their 
mountains, and saw themselves out of reach of pur- 
suit, they released their prisoners, and left them to 
shift for themselves, as well as they could, whilst they 
made off with the booty to their families, elated with 
their success, and exulting in their chieftain’s 
sagacity.” 

The atrocities of robbers and the perilous 
adventures in mountain-passes are relieved by 
some pleasing pictures of pastoral life. We may 
instance the account given of the reception of 
the warriors of a tribe on their return to their 
camp :— 

“ The return of the Janeki created great glee and 
animation in the camp, and many were the endearing 
scenes | witnessed on the occasion. Mothers came 
out to greet their lords and masters, holding up their 
little offsprings in their arms to be caressed ; the chil- 
dren, it is true, were dirty and half naked, but they 
were not the less hugged and kissed by their fond 
parents. The women and the boys took charge of 
the horses, while the travellers threw off their boots 
and war apparel, and took their places on the thread- 
bare carpets of their tents. But during the hurry 
and bustle of arrival, the kids and lambkins had found 
means to upset their enclosures, and, in the joyful 
sensation of freedom, spread over the plain, skipping 
and prancing in wanton sport, while pursued by the 
younger branches of the community, with the faithful 
shaggy guardians of the Iliyat camps.” 


Women in Luristan sometimes evince the 
same love for adventure and plunder that dis- 
tinguished the wild tribes of these mountains, 
The Baron found one lady, who used to place 
herself at the head of the regiment, which her 
tribe was compelled to furnish for the service 
of the state, and who even offered to conduct 
the troops in person to the capital, for the pur- 
pose of caine inspected by the Shah :— 


“ An anecdote was related to me about this Ama- 
zon, which, if it does not tally with our notions of 
right and wrong, shows, at least, that she was a woman 
of no common spirit. When yet a spinster, she 
used to dress in men’s clothes, saddle her horse, and, 
armed with a lance, would sally forth into the desert, 
there to waylay travellers. An elderly Kurd, who 
was for some time my companion in that part of the 
country, related to me, that crossing one day an un- 
frequented tract, he was suddenly attacked with great 
impetuosity by an armed horseman, and it was not 
until he had inflicted some severe wounds on his as- 
sailant in self-defence, that he induced the robber to 
retreat. He had likewise been wounded, and towards 
the close of day sought refuge at an Lliyat encamp- 
ment. The chief of the tribe, in whose tent he was 
lodged, washed and dressed the wounds for his guest, 
lamenting at the same time that he could not com- 
mand the help of his daughter, who had been herself 
that morning roughly handled by a stranger Kurd. 
This intelligence awakened the curiosity of my nar- 
rator, and on inquiring into the nature of her wounds, 
he was strengthened in his suspicion that the daughter 
of his host was the very person who had attacked 
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him in the desert. In order, however, to ascertain 
more fully the fact, he expressed a wish next morning 
to see the invalid, to which the father made no objec- 
tion. They met and recognized each other; but as 
both were wounded, and had fought valiantly, they 
were quits, and parted friends ; nor did the old man 
evince any resentment against the Kurd; the latter 
having, moreover, acquired a claim to his protection, 
having tasted of his salt, and rested under the shadow 
of his tent.” 

The extracts which we have given will enable 
the readers to appreciate the Baron’s descriptive 
powers; the graver parts of his Work add con- 
siderably to our stores of geographical and 
ethnographic information respecting the Persian 
empire. In the examigation of the monuments 
of Persian antiquity, the Baron has stimulated 
rather than gratified curiosity; he has pointed 
out much which it would be desirable to have 
explored, but has not adequately examined them 
himself. Still his volumes are creditable addi- 
tions to the stock of Eastern travel; they con- 
tain much that is pleasing to read and much 
that is valuable to remember; the fault we find 
with them is, that dissertation is sometimes sub- 
stituted for observation. 





The Mosaic Workers: aTale,&c., fromthe French 
of George Sand. By E. A. A. Clarke & Co. 
La Comtesse de Rudolstadt. Par George Sand. 


London, Jeffs. 


Wuen we hazarded [ante, p. 645] a few words 
in behalf of the short story, as a welcome relief 
from the three-volume novels—in which so 
frequently sense and spirit are _— out into 
vapidity,—we recollected particularly, though 
we did not refer to it, ‘ Les Maitres Mosaistes,’ 
by Madame Dudevant: one of the most perfect 
tales in any language. Few English writers, 
Beckford perhaps excepted, have comprehended 
the spirit of Venice so perfectly as the eccentric 
French lady—very few, at all events, have de- 
scribed its aspects so well as she: whether in her | 
‘ Lettres d'un Voyageur’—or in her ‘ Derniére | 
Aldini’—or in her ‘Consuelo’ [see Ath. No. 826], 
or in the less ambitious fiction before us. A few 
dry notices of a trial given in Quadri’s work on 
Venetian Painting and an inscription in one of the 
cupolas of St. Mark’s, were materials sufticient 
for a writer of so rich and inventive a fancy : 
and upon these George Sand has constructed 
her art-novel. Possibly the characters are too 
finely idealized ; but this is an excess with which | 
we are not disposed to quarrel in these days | 
of the daguerréotype—whena Denner-like por- 
traiture of every human freckle and furrow, a 
scrupulous inventory of flounce and furbelow, 
a builder’s specification of every time-scar upon 
a ruin, a florist’s catalogue of “the single and 
the double pinks” in a garden—pass current in 
lieu of that elevated fancy which creates, and 
that power of hand which portrays by bold lines 
and broad touches. 

We shall not detail the plot—if plot it may be 
called—of this delightful tale: it will be enough 
to mark out the characters. These are the 
high-hearted and grave Francesco Zuccato and 
his joyous, brilliant brother Valerio, two noble 
artists in Mosaic: and the group of the Bianchini 
—thelatter belonging to those ferocious and brutal 
craftsmen of old Italy to whom the stiletto was as 
familiar as modelling tool or mall-stick. These 
two parties being employed on two cupolas in the 
Cathedral, rivalry springs up—and the Bianchini, 
to serve their base turn, avail themselves of Fran- 
cesco’s unworldliness and Valerio’s extravagance 
and popularity, and accuse the brothers to the 
government as impostors, and dishonest misap- 
propriators of the Republic’s money. ‘The Pro- 
curator Cashier lends a ready ear to this tale : 
being one of those mean and narrow persons 





} 





who mistrust and hate men of genius: and by 


way of evidence the Bianchini employ one 
Bartholomeo Bozza, a run-away pupil of the 
Zuceato school. This Bozza is envious and 
morbid Genius personified. Too highly gifted 
to co-operate earnestly and heartily with the 
Bianchini in their villany—he is still too irritable 
—too impatient of superiority—not to hate the 
Zuccati, and tolend himself to their ruin, as far 
as this can be done without perjury. The 
accusation of the Bianchini strikes root—the 
Zuceati are imprisoned, and narrowly escape 
condemnation: having much to suffer in the 
shape of sickness, privation, and ingratitude, ere 
they are reinstated. The influence of these trials 
on the fine nature of the real Artist (whether he 
be grave or gay) is beautifully described. We 
have said enough to tempt all, who have any sym- 
pathy with its subject, to make acquaintance with 
the tale: while the common novel reader may 
* try it” as a succession of glowing and animated 
scenes. We may add, that in addition to the 
principal personages enumerated above, the 
reader will snatch a glimpse of Titian’s dignified 
and courtly figure; which seems to us finely 
sketched, and introduced with felicity—that is, 
sparingly. It is always a perilous thing to make 
the mighty Dead speak—as our authoress has 
proved in her own ‘Comtesse de Rudolstadt.’ 

We have written with the French original in 
view: not the English version. The latter 
gives no idea of that grace and elegance of 
style which impart such a charm to ‘ Les 
Maitres Mosaistes.’ It is doubtful, indeed, whe- 
ther the translator has comprehended the spirit 
of the author. To begin with the title: ‘Les 
Maitres Mosaistes’ assuredly does not mean 
the mosaic workers: and the fact is proved by 
one of the main features of the story. This is 
the offence given by the Zuccati to their father, 
an old painter, who is perpetually accusing them 
of having degraded themselves to mere crafts- 
manship—while their intention and the author’s 
is as perpetually to vindicate their art, and to 
show that there is a mastership to be gained in 
it, as well asin Painting, Sculpture, and Architec- 
ture. The title should have been, then, “‘ The 
masters in.Mosaic.” Further, as far as we have 
compared the translation with the original, the 
entire story is rendered in a like homely and 
common-place fashion. It requires nice tact to 
do into English George Sand’s French, so as 
to give any idea of its poetical flow, without 
falling into bathos and fustian. Perhaps even 
De Sevigné’s artless grace and Marmontel’s 
clear and simple completeness do not tax the 
skill of the ‘oversetter” more severely. But 
the feat, though difficult, is not impossible. 

It may not be amiss to take this opportunity of 
adverting to the sequel to ‘Consuelo,’ reviewed 
by us last year. ‘The Countess of Rudolstadt’ 
seems to follow the established law in its manifest 
inferiority ; we should otherwise have noticed it 
some monthssince. In the sequel, asin the novel, 
Madame Dudevant gives utterance to her crude 
theories of life and social progress. Consuelo 
the singer, is elevated into the dignity of a mis- 
sionary and amartyr. She is introduced in the 
earlier portion of the novel as withstanding the 
tyrannical and capricious advances of Frederic 
the Great,—and of managing that philosophical 
amateur with an art which belongs more to a 
finished stage coquette than such a miracle of 
purity as we were taught to consider her. ‘The 
musical Monarch, it will be recollected, had 
‘short and easy methods,”’ with his recusant 
dramatic servants ; sent a troop of soldiers to 
kidnap a danseuse whom he desired to pro- 
cure for the Berlin Opera—and had Mara 
dragged out of bed in like military fashion, by 
way of curing a feigned indisposition. Therefore, 
we are bound to believe, as George Sand tells 
us, that, worn out with Consuelo’s obduracy, 





and provoked by her having accepted the 

Princess Amelia’s confidence in the delicate 

Trenck business, he shut up the damsel in 

Spandau: in the a that prison-fare would 

render her more complaisant and less intriguin 

But we do not so implicitly trustin the possibilit ‘ 

of her deliverance thence, as described in the 

novel. She is set free by the mysterious agence 

of the Illuminati: and goes through adventures 
of the trap-door and dark-lantern school—falls 
in love, of course, with the masked cavalier who 
delivers her : and is by him introduced to a sort 
of Chapter of the Order of Free-spirits—where 
she undergoes a regular and solemn initiation, 

We observe, however, an altar in the back- 

ground; and the end is, that Albert von 

Rudolstadt, whom we saw ready for his tomb 

at the close of ‘ Consuelo’—turns out not to 

have been really dead, but in a sort of epi- 
leptic trance: that he has taken this method 
of testing his lady's faith, and assuring himself 
of the possibility of her conceiving an unbiassed 
attachment to him, Finally she becomes his 
associate in all his schemes (to speak concisely) 
of Pantheistic propagandism. The machinery of 
all this is confused, improbable, and wearisome. 

Madame Dudevant cannot write a volume, 

without her genius breaking out, however 

unhappily or extravagantly chosen be her sub- 
ject. But we would rather have one chapter of 

‘Les Maitres,’ than a score of novels such as 

‘ La Comtesse.’ 

The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, 
D.D., late Head Master of Rugby School, 
By Arthur P. Stanley, M.A. 2 vols. Fellowes. 

Wuize living, Dr. Arnold, although well known 

and highly esteemed by many persons, as a 

faithful, energetic and wise instructor, and as 

the practical reformer of English public school 
education, was by others looked on with angry 
suspicion, and considered as the enemy of all 
established institutions. On the publication of 
his pamphlet on ‘Church Reform,’ many of the 
suggestions in which have already been adopted, 
or are now in course of adoption, the storm burst 
upon him. ‘The neighbouring county paper 
maintained an almost weekly attack upon him; 
the more extreme of the London Conservative 
newspapers echoed these attacks with additions 
of their own; the great dinner which usually 
accompanied the Easter speeches at Rugby was, 
on one occasion, turned into a scene of uproar, 
by the endeavour to introduce into it political 
toasts; in the University pulpit at Oxford, he 
was denouncedalmostby name ; every incautious 
act or word in the management of the school, 
almost every sickness amongst the boys, was 
eagerly used as a handle against him. Charges 
which, in ordinary cases, would have passed by 
unnoticed, fell with double force on a man 
already marked out for public odium: persous 
who naturally would have been the last to sus- 
pect him, took up and repeated almostinvolunta- 
rily the invectives which they heard reverberated 
in every direction: the opponents of any new 
system of education were ready to assail every 
change whichhe had introduced; the opponents 
of the old discipline of public schools were ready 
to assail every support which he gave to it 

The general sale of his sermons was almost 

stopped: even his personal acquaintance began 

to look upon him with alarm; some drop 
their intercourse with him altogether; hardly 
any were able fully to sympathize with him, 

and almost all remonstrated.”” This was in 1833: 

and yet, in spite of all this obloquy, without 

giving up a single opinion of any importance, 
we find him, in 1842, Regius Professor of Modern 

History in Oxford, the very centre of opposition 

to all his views, religious and political, and com- 

manding an alimost instinctive respect wherever 
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he appeared. While, a few months afterwards, 
his untimely death found men of all parties pre- 
red to do honour to his memory. Newspapers, 
magazines, sermons, pamphlets, all were content 
to swell the funeral anthem over a truly honest 
man. Even the most virulent of his opponents 
were startled into conformity. Men who took 
any interest in the subjects which occupied his 
life, (and his wide philanthropy considered 
nothing of interest to man foreign to his voca~ 
tio) appeared inconsolable at his loss. The 
eneral feeling was with the poet, when he wept 
over his departed friend— 
Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam cari capitis. 
But this passed away, and has now taken the 
far better channel of working out, in practice, 
the ideas of his life, and thus raising a monu- 
ment which would have been far more acceptable 
for him to contemplate, than piles of marble. It 
jsastrange and melancholy proof of the hindrance 
which party bigotry offers to the most manifest 
improvements, that it requires the removal of the 
man who first proposed the reform, before it will 
even consider the proposition: and afterwards, 
when adopting his views as clear and incon- 
trovertible, too late regrets the absence of him 
who could so well have aided in the execution 
of his cherished projects. ‘The earth is full of 
monuments to the dead whom, when alive, it 
rsecuted and insulted: and, in no instance, 
this been more strikingly the case than in 
that of Dr. Arnold. “ Christianity without secta- 
rianism” and ‘ Comprehension without com- 
promise’ were his favourite watchwords: and 
who cannot see in the signs of the times, and 
the acts of our rulers, their gradual and more 
extended adoption ? 

It is no easy task to estimate aright the cha- 
racter of one who during so many years exer- 
cised so great an influence on his own circle, 
and whose views bid fair now to become the 
received opinions of the day. ‘There appears 
to have been little in the circumstances of his 
life, beyond the ordinary rubbing about in 
society, which falls to the lot of every one, to 
modify his opinions or form his character. 
Whatever variations in it ave to be found must 
be looked for in the gradual and maturing 
influences of those minor occurrences, which, 
though of importance to the mind of the indivi- 
dual, can yet, from their apparent insignificance 
and privacy, rarely be exhibited by the bio- 
grapher. ‘There were no events, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, in Dy. Arnold's life. An 
uninterrupted course of family happiness, a 
regular round of duty, varied only by an occa- 
sional pamphlet on matters of Church and State, 
or a trip to the Continent, form the staple matter 
of a life of almost unrivalled happiness and 
success. ‘The even course of the Vicar of 
Wakefield and his household, with their only 
migrations from the blue bed to the brown, are 
almost a literal description of the career of the 
head master of Rugby. 

Of his earlier life there is little told us, and 
probably little to tell. He was the seventh and 
youngest child of William and Martha Arnold; 
horn on the 13th of June, 1795, at West Cowes, 
on the Isle of Wight, where his father, who was 
a collector of Customs, died suddenly of spasm 
of the heart, the same disease which eventually 
carried off the son. In 1803, young Arnold 
was sent to Warminster school. In 1807, he 
was removed to Winchester, where, having en- 
tered as a commoner, and afterwards become a 
scholar of the college, he remained till 1811. 
The remarkable points of difference between the 
schoolboy and the man, appear to have been a 
“stiffness and formality in his boyish manner, 
very different from the joyousness and simpli- 
city of his later years; and a tendency to in- 





dolence, amounting almost to a constitutional 
infirmity, strangely contrasting with the un- 
wearied activity of his after years.” He was a 
poet, too, in his early days; but Mr. Stanley 
wisely abstains from giving specimens of ‘ Simon 
de Montfort,’ which, however, procured him, 


among his schoolfellows, the appellation of 


“poet Arnold,” or of a tragedy, written before 
he was seven years of age, said to be remark- 
able “for the accuracy of orthography, lan- 
guage, and blank verse metre in which it is 
written, and the precise arrangement of the dif- 
ferent acts and scenes.” The tastes and pur- 
suits of his later life, to which we owe ‘ The His- 
tory of Rome,’ and the edition of ‘ Thucydides,’ 
as also his fragmentary but important ‘ Lectures 
on Modern History,’ developed themselves very 
early. 

“ He long retained a grateful remembrance of the 
miscellaneous books to which he had access in the 
school Jibrary at Warminster, and when, in his Pro- 
fessorial chair at Oxford, he quoted Dr. Priestley’s 
Lectures on History, it was from his recollection of 
what he had there read when he was eight years old. 
At Winchester he was a diligent student of Russell's 
Modern Europe; Gibbon and Mitford he had read 
twice over before he left school; and amongst the 
comments on his reading and the burst ef political 
enthusiasm on the events of the day in which he in- 
dulged in his Winchester letters, it is curious, as con- 
nected with his later labours, to read his indignation, 
when fourteen years old, ‘at the numerous boasts 
which are everywhere to be met with in the Latin 
writers.” ‘I verily believe,’ he adds, ‘that half at 
least of the Roman history is, if not totally false, at 
least scandalously exaggerated: how far diiferent are 
the modest, unaffected, and impartial narrations of 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophen.’” 

Arnold was remarkable even as a sechoolhoy 
for that intellectual energy, which gave him 
great confidence in his own views, and made 
him afterwards so difficult to silence when he 
conceived it necessary to speak out. ‘ He was 
stiff,” says one of his schoolfellows, “in his 
opinions, and uttexly immoveable by force or 
fraud, when he had made up his mind, whether 
right or wrong.” In 1811, at the early age of 
sixteen, he was elected as a scholar at Corpus 
Christi College: in 1814, his name was placed 
in the first class in classical literature: in the 
next year he was elected Fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege: and he gained the Chancellor's prize for 
the two University Essays, Latin and English, 
for the years 1815 and 1817. Ilis university 
life is described by one who was at college with 
him, and who continued ever afterwards one of 
his most intimate friends—Mr, Justice Cole- 
ridge. 

The society at Oriel when Arnold became a 
Fellow, contained many kindred spirits, and 
many who have since become known to fame. 
Among these were Copleston, Davison, Whately, 
Keble, Hawkins, Hampden, and shortly after- 
wards Newman and Pusey. With some of 
these, especially Dr. Hawkins and the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, he was intimately associated 
in after life, and only one of them, Mr. Keble, 
the author of‘ The Christian Year,’ broke off all 
college intimacy, on account of the difference of 
his theological views. It is striking to observe 
the pain which was caused to Dr. Arnold by 
this estrangement of one whom he loved, and 
which, from his own tolerant and liberal views, 
he could so little understand. In September, 
1818, he was ordained deacon in Oxfora, and in 
1820 he married, and settled at Laleham, near 
Staines, where for nine years he employed him- 
self in preparing pupils for the university. His 
tuition at Laleham was marked by the same 
honest and manly principles which afterwards 
distinguished him at Rugby, while the lively 
pleasure with which he entered into the amuse- 
ments of his pupils, led them to feel a love and 





a gratitude, which few, if any, have since for- 
gotten. 

Arnold’s religious belief was not mere theory, 
but a beautiful life, and as such it is described 
by his biographer :— 

“ Whilst it is impossible to understand his religious 
belief except through the knowledge of his life and 
writings, it is impossible, on the other hand, to under- 
stand his life and writings without bearing in mind 
how vivid was his realization of those truths of the 
Christian Revelation on which he most habitually 
dwelt. It was this which enabled him to undertake 
labours which without such a power must have 
crushed or enfeebled the spiritual growth which in 
him they seemed only to foster. It was the keen 
sense of thankfulness consciously awakened by 
every distinct instance of his many blessings, which 
more than anything else explained his close union 
of joyousness with seriousness. In his even tenor 
of life it was difficult for any one who knew him 
not to imagine ‘the -golden chain of heavenward 
thoughts and humble prayers by which, whether 
standing or sitting, in the intervals of work or of 
amusement,’ he ‘linked together’ his ‘more special 
and solemn devotions,’ (Serm. vol. iii. 277,) or not to 
trace something of the consciousness of an invisi- 
ble presence in the collectedness with which, at the 
call of his common duties, he rose at once from his 
various occupations ; or in the calm repose which, in 
the midst of his most active labours, took all the dis- 
turbing accidents of life as a matter of course, and 
made toil so real a pleasure, and relaxation so real a 
refreshment to him.” 

The character of Dr. Arnold's theology was 
eminently practical, and this it was which gave 
him so great an influence over his pupils. 
They saw in hima living exemplification of the 
truthshe taught. The “ awful frown” with which 
he discouraged vice in all its shapes, and the 
open commendation with which he encouraged 
every successful struggle against the peculiar 
temptations to which boys, especially at a large 
public school, are liable, were exactly suited to 
produce a moral effect. His own life of manly 
Christian usefulness and activity, the zeal and 
earnestness with which he conducted and super- 
intended the studies cf his pupils, and the man- 
ner in which he led them to think and speak of 
Vice in all its forms, whether it met them in real 
life, or in the works of classical authors, proved 
to them that religion was no mere abstraction, 
tu be talked about at stated hours and seasons, 
but a living and life-giving reality. Beyond 
this, the unaffected humility with which he 
would acknowledge ignorance on his own part, 
and give his pupils credit for the superior in- 
formation they might possess on points on which 
their tutor was ignorant, was well calculated to 
win their hearts and secure their affections. 
And when the hours of study were over, “who,” 
says one of his pupils and friends, “ who that 
ever had the happiness of being at Laleham 
does not remember the lightness and joyousness 
of heart with which he would romp and play in 
the garden, or plunge with a boy’s delight in 
the Thames; or the merry fun with which he 
would battle with spears with his pupils? 
Which of them does not recollect how the tutor 
entered into his amusements, with scarcely less 
glee than himself?’ His own idea of school- 
keeping appears in the following letter, addressed 
to one of the under-masters of Rugby, on his 
appointment :— 

*..... The qualifications which I deem essential to 
the due performance of a master’s duties here, may in 
brief be expressed as the spirit of a Christian and a 
gentleman,—that a man should enter upon his busi- 
ness not ic Tapépyov, but as a substantive and most 
important duty: that he should devote himself to it 
as the especial branch of the ministerial calling 
which he has chosen to follow—that belonging to 
a great public institution, and standing in a public 
and conspicuous situation, he should study ‘ things 
lovely and of good report ;’ that is, that he should 
be public spirited, liberal, and entering heartily into 
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the interest, honour, and general respectability and 
distinction of the society which he has joined; and 


that he should have sufficient vigour of mind and 





principles, and that it was useless and absurd to 


try any more moral means than the birch and 


the cane for their profit, that Dr. Arnold’s at- 


thirst for knowledge, to persist in adding to his own | tempt to govern them through principles, and 


stores without neglecting the full improvement of | ¢9 


those whom he is teaching. I think our masterships 
here offer a noble field of duty, and I would not 
bestow them on any one whom I thought would un- | 
dertake them without entering into the spirit of our | 
system heart and hand.”’ | 

The feeling of the struggle between good and | 
evil which must go on both in the individual | 
and in the masses in great public schools, was | 
a considerable stimulus to him to catch at every | 
means by which the trial might be shortened or | 
alleviated :— 

“Can the change from childhood to manhood be 
hastened, without prematurely exhausting the facul- 
ties of body or mind ?’ (Serm. vol. iv. p. 19.) was one 
of the chief questions on which his mind was con- 





draw out the dormant faculties into complete 


| knowledge, rather than to beat knowledge into 
| the unwilling recipient, was received with sus- 
picion, if not with ridicule. The plan, however, 


proved eminently successful; and the number 
of able, honest, and earnest nen educated by 
Dr. Arnold, and the new ideas upon education 
which he has bequeathed to posterity, will prove 
a blessing to this nation. We cannot enter upon 
the various plans which he adopted for the im- 
provement of that school on which all his thoughts 
were centered. ‘The black cloud of indigna- 
tion which passed over his face when weiking 
of the crimes of Napoleon or of Cesar, and the 
dead pause which followed, as if the acts had 


stantly at work, and which in the judgment of some | just been committed in his very presence;” 


he was disposed to answer too readily in the affirma- | 
tive. It was with the elder boys, of course, that he | 
chiefly acted on this principle, but with all above the | 
very young ones he trusted to it more or less. Firmly 
as he believed that a time of trial was inevitable, he 
believed no less firmly that it might be passed at 
public schools sooner than under other circumstances ; 
and, in proportion as he disliked the assumption ofa 
false manliness in boys, was his desire to cultivate in 
them true manliness, as the only step to something 
higher, and to dwell on earnest principle and moral | 
thoughtfulness, as the great and distinguishing mark 
between good and evil. Hence his wish that as much 
as possible should be done by the boys, and nothing | 
for them; hence arose his practice, in which his own 
delicacy of feeling and uprightness of purpose power- 
fully assisted him, of treating the boys as gentlemen 
and reasonable beings, of making them respect them- 
selves by the mere respect he showed to them; of 
showing that he appealed and trusted to their own 
common sense and conscience. Lying, for example, 
to the masters, he made a great moral offence ; plac- 
ing implicit confidence in a boy’s assertion, and then, 
if a falsehood was discovered, punishing it severely, 
—in the upper part of the school, when persisted in, 
with expulsion. Even with the lower forms he never 
seemed to be on the watch for boys; and in the 
higher forms any attempt at further proof of an asser- 
tion was immediately checked :—‘ If you say so, that 
is quite enough—o/ course I believe your word ;’ and 
there grew up in consequence a general feeling that 
‘it was a shame to tell Arnold a lie—he always 
believes one.’ And this above all was the character- 
istic feature of the public addresses which he used to 
make on especial occasions to the boys, when assem- 
bled in the great school, where the boys used to meet 
when the whole school was assembled collectively, 
and not in its different forms or classes. There he 
spoke to them as members together with himself of 
the same great institution, whose character and repu- 
tation they had to sustain as well] ashe. He would 
dwell on the satisfaction he had in being head of a | 
society, where noble and honourable feelings were 
encouraged, or on the disgrace, which he felt in hear- | 
ing of acts of disorder or violence, such as in the 
humbler ranks of life would render them amenable 
to the Jaws of their country, or again, on the trust 
which he placed in their honour as gentlemen, and 
the baseness of any instance in which it was abused. 
* Is this a Christian school? he indignantly asked at 
the end of one of those addresses, in which he had 
spoken of an extensive display of bad feeling amongst 
the boys, and then added,—* I cannot remain here if 
all is to be carried on by constraint and force; if I 
am to be here asa gaoler I will resign my office at 
once.’ And few scenes can be recorded more cha- 
racteristic of him than on one of these occasions, 
when, in consequence of a disturbance, he had been 
obliged to send away several boys, and when, in the | 
midst of the general spirit of discontent which this | 
excited, he stood in his place before the assembled | 
school, and said, ‘ It is not necessary that this should | 
be a school of three hundred, or one hundred, or of 
fifty boys; but it is necessary that it should be a | 
school of Christian gentlemen.’ ” 

It had so long been considered in the manage- 
ment of our large schools that boys had no 





‘“‘the almost involuntary expressions of admira- 
tion which broke from him whenever mention 
was made of St. Louis of France ;’,—‘‘ The man- 
ner with which, after reading in the earlier part 
of a lesson one of the scripture descriptions of 
the Gentile world, ‘ Now,’ he said, as he opened 
the Satires of Horace, ‘we shall see what it 
was.’”’ These and such like acts and expres- 
sions, showing how completely his mind was 
possessed and regulated by one single principle, 
taught those committed to his charge to appre- 
ciate, at something approaching its real value, 
“the union of dignity and simplicity, of manli- 
ness and devotion” with which he performed 
the chapel service, as well as the “looks of 
fatherly tenderness and glistening eyes and 
trembling voice” with which he would admi- 
nister the communion to the younger boys, 
showing how deeply he sympathized with them 
“in the earliest advances to good.”’ Had every 
clergyman of the Church of England laboured in 
his vocation with half the earnestness and zeal of 
Dr. Arnold,we venture to affirm that the practical 
heathenism of the lower orders would have been 
almost unknown. The effect of this teaching 
“both by life and doctrine,” on those who were 
brought within its reach, is well described by 
Mr. Stanley :— 

* As, on the one hand, his interest and sympathy 
with the boys far exceeded any direct manifestation 
of it towards them, so, on the other hand, the im- 
pression which he produced upon them was derived, 
not so much from any immediate intercourse or con- 
versation with him, as from the general influence of 
his whole character, displayed consistently whenever 
he appeared before them. This influence, with ils 
consequent effects, was gradually on the increase 
during the whole of his stay. From the earliest period, 
indeed, the boys were conscious of something unlike 
what they had been taught to imagine of a schoo!- 
master, and by many,a lasting regard was contracted 


| for him ; but it was not till he had been in his post 


some years, that there arose that close bond of union 
which characterized his relation to his elder pupils; 


extended itself, more or less, through the mass of 
the school, so that, in the higher forms at least, it 
became the fashion (so to speak) to think and talk 
of him with pride and affection. * * His interest 


| in his elder pupils, unlike a mere professional inter- 





est, seemed to increase after they had left the school. | 
No sermons were so full of feeling and instruction, as | 


| those which he preached on the eve of their departure 


for the Universities. It was now that the intercourse 


ry, he thinks he must write a novel. 


which at school had been so broken, and as it were | 


stolen by snatches, was at last enjoyed between them 


words—the earnest blessing which he then bestowed 
upon them,—that they became for the first time con- 
scious of his real care and love for them. The same 


sage through school, he now showed, without the 
necessity of official caution and reserve, in their pas- 
sage through life. To any pupil who ever showed 
any desire to continue his connexion with him, his 


| lively style. 


. - | chinations of a secret be ' swindlers in 
and it was, again, not till later still that this feeling | ations of a secret band of swi 


ie ik em | worth, Boz, and Eugéne Sue. 
to its full extent. It was sometimes in the few parting | : he re 


house was always open, and his advice and symp; 
ready. No half-year, after the four first vende rel 
stay at Rugby, passed without a visit from his former 
scholars; some of them would come three or four 
times a year ; some would stay in his house for weeks, 
He would offer to prepare them for their universit 
examinations by previous examinations of his yn h 
he never shrunk from adding any of them to his 
already numerous correspondents, encouraging them 
to write to him in all perplexities. To any who were 
in narrow circumstances, not in one case but in 
several, he would at once offer assistance, sometimes 
making them large presents of books on their entrance 
at the University, sometimes tendering them large 
pecuniary aid, and urging to them that his power of 
doing so was exactly one of those advantages of his 
position which he was most bound to use. In writ. 
ing for the world at large, they were in his thoughts, 
‘in whose welfare,’ he said, ‘I naturally have the 
deepest interest,and in whom old impressions may 
be supposed to have still so much force, that I may 
claim from them at least a patient hearing.’ (Serm. 
vol. iv. Pref. p. lv.) And when annoyed by distrac- 
tions from within the school, or opposition from with- 
out, he turned, he used to say, to their visits as ‘to 
one of the freshest springs of his life.’ ” 

With this extract we must conclude for the 
present. 





The Mysteries of Vienna. By Julian Chownitz. 
2 vols. Leipsic, Reclam ; London, Nutt. 
Tue German catalogues have lately been full of 
‘“‘ mysteries,” from Paris, Leipsic, and London, 
so that we may hope, in a little while, there will 
be none left to clear up throughout Europe. The 
true mystery is how so many worthless books 
find buyers. In the present instance,—the 
‘* Mysteries of Vienna””—we have only a catch- 
penny title; for of Vienna we know just as 
much, after reading the two volumes, as we did 
before we had wasted the amount of time re- 
quired. But let us see what the writer has to 

say about his title-page :— 

“ I have styled this new social picture ‘ The Mys- 
teries of Vienna, after the example of Eugene Sue's 
* Mysteries of Paris,’ which are making such a great 
sensation just now. But the whole of my imitation 
is confined to the title; for, in truth, I have not yet 
read the * Mysteries of Paris.’ I by no means profess 
to say that things are in Vienna as I have repre- 
sented them: all that I affirm is, that such cireum- 
stances might take place there ; and the Poet has to 
do with probability.” 

The Poet indeed! German novelists of the 
lowest grade seem to imagine that any one who 
writes what is not true, in any sense, deserves that 
glorious name. It is not often that we waste 
time and space over a second or third rate Ger- 
man novel; but, now and then, a short notice 
of one may excuse us from noticing a hundred 
similar trivialities: we hook out a fair average 
fish from the shoal, to show that the rest are 
not worth catching. 

Our present novelist writes in the wearisomely 
The story leads us into the ma- 


Vienna, who assemble in a subterraneous place, 
styled the “cave of genius,” where assuredly 
the writer was never admitted. 

As to the characters of the story, we have 
soon done with them :—there are none; but 
only a series of such miserable caricatures as 
are produced by a weak but imitative mind, 
when, after reading through a circulating libra- 
German 
novelists are great apes, and must mimic Ains- 
Perhaps, as the 
writer had not read Sue’s ‘ Mysteries’ before he 


| wrote his novel, he was also ignorant of our 


‘Vicar of Wakefield;’ else we should imagine 


anxiety for their good which he had felt in their pas- | that he had caricatured the learned and knavish 


Ephraim Jenkins in his Dr. Norbert, an adept 
in German philosophy and pocket-picking. Here 
is a specimen of a Berlin philosopher's conver- 
sation in the “ cave of genius” :— 
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«As I was going along the street,” said he, “ I 
was, as usual, absorbed in thought ; I was just think- 
ing of the latest triumph of Schelling’s philosophy 
in Berlin, and of the sad defeat of my excellent old 
friend, Hegel, who reigned so long there undisturbed- 
jy. So I walked on, till suddenly, striking my foot 

inst a stone, I looked up;—I was almost dead 
with affright. I saw—the police !” 

The writer uses the following argument to 

rove that there must be —— of swin- 
ers in Vienna, hiding in such places as “ the 
cave of genius.” 

“ You see in the public gardens, the theatres, and 
even in some drawing-rooms, certain individuals 
strutting about, of whom nobody can tell whence they 
come or how they live. You become connected with 
some speculation [suggested by the above-mentioned 
gentlemen, we suppose] which, at first, promises to 
turn out profitably ; but in the end you find yourself 
—cheated. Or you form an acquaintance with some 


gentleman, in some coffee-house or at a ball; he is | 
intelligent, and of very agreeable manners, and at | 


length you acquire a friendship for him: but after a 


while, your friend has spun a fine glittering web about | 


‘ou, and when you escape from it, it is to find your- 
self plundered, and, perhaps, left destitute! Do you 
ask who these gentlemen are, and whence they come? 
—they are like those I have described, and come 
forth from haunts like the “ cave of genius.” 

Another of these swindlers, Theobald, is a 
mostimposing young man—a gifted one—a pan- 
sophist,—endowed with every fine accomplish- 
ment, save honesty. Let him speak for him- 
self :— 

“ You will find, Sir, that I can talk of anything : 
only let me chat with you an hour or so, and you 
will have a curious notion of me; you will say, this 
Theobald is a ‘ tausendsappermenter !’—he knows 
everything !—he has a universal education. Yes, 
Sir, that has been said of me by many great men,— 
celebrated men, with whom I am on the most inti- 
mate terms ; for instance, Alexander von Humboldt, 
with whom I became acquainted on my journey to 
Kamtschatka ; Arago in Paris, a regular correspon- 
dent of mine, and Bulwer in London; (I read all 
his romances over in manuscript, and make just what 
alterations I please in them)—yes, yes, Sir.” 

Perhaps the writer never read ‘ Redgauntlet;’ 
yet his Father Griindling, the cashier of the 
band of swindlers, looks like a caricature of the 
hypocritical contrabandist there described :— 

“ After the pious man had made out another notice 
fora bad debtor, he went to his desk and finished 
singing his psalm in falsetto. When the psalm was 
ended, he chattered over a prayer; in the midst of 
it, he began to beat the dust out of an old coat, but 
still continued his devotions ; then, as he resumed 
the psalm, he filled his pipe, and concluded by send- 
ing up a cloud of smoke, when he was disturbed by 
a knock at his door.—* Who comes here disturbing 
my devotions ?” 


The writer tells us that his novels are not non- 
sensical enough for the German public, so that 
he has to offend against his own taste by in- 
serting, now and then, a paragraph in the fol- 
lowing style :— 

“It was Casimir von Malten. He had seen him a 
quarter of an hour before, and now there stood be- 
fore his inward vision the reality which he had beheld 
in that dream in which we all have presented to our 
highest consciousness, the undoubted truth, the only 
truth ; wrapped, indeed, in the veil of Isis; but this 
penetrated by the smiling eyes of Memnon and Ty- 
phon, despairing of the human race till the know- 
ledge of the Omega is attained. This period the 
reader may explain just as he pleases: I have not 
Written it without a purpose. I write some passage 
of the kind in every one of my works. I wish this 
Tomance to be esteemed as an intellectual and deep- 
thinking production; and, to get such a character in 
Germany, a book must contain at least one passage 
of mystical rigmarole.” 


Enough ! if such a story as this were an ex- 
ception to the general character of German 
Novels, our notice would be unfair; but that it is 
hot, any reader who will have patience to in- 











quire, may convince himself. But is this a first 
essay? The writer says in his epilogue:— 

“ This is, then, the tenth of the greater narrative 
works which I have offered to the reading world.” 

What are the guardians of the press and the 
public doing, when such a scribbler can find 
publication for ten novels of this class? Seri- 
ously, we consider the host of weak, sickly, and 
disgusting fictions which issue from the numer- 
ous presses of Germany, as disgraceful to the 
country as the “literature of despair’’ has been 
to Paris; and we would denounce them as 
earnestly as Mr. Patmore, in his ‘ Lilian,’ warns 
young ladies against French novels. But we 
intended our short notice of this production to 
serve as one exposure, out of the many that 


| might be made, of the contemptible and frau- 


dulent plagiarism of parts of title-pages, which 
has lately become a fashion. 





On the Decrease of Disease effected by the Pro- 
gress of Civilization. By Drs. Marx and 
Willis. Longman & Co. 

One of the earliest impressions made upon the 
opening mind at the present day, as soon as it 
becomes cognizant of the first principles of 
science and commerce, is that society is ad- 
vancing—that man is making progress. Each 
new discovery in science, each practical applica- 
tion of its principles, is regarded asillustrative of 
the fact. It isonly when, with all this advance, a 
man looks round and sees misery and wretched- 
ness increasing on every side—that he begins to 
doubt whether increase ef knowledge can be re- 
ceived as evidence of the advance of mankind. He 
may then, perhaps, mournfully conclude that 
there is no such thing as progress, and that the 
manifold inventions of the ingenuity of man, 
serve but to enable the rich to grow richer at the 
expense of the poor, and that a perfect compen- 
sation has been maintained in the world, from 
the creation of the first pair to the present 
moment. Such are the thoughts that sometimes 
perplex timid men, and they would fain arrest 
knowledge in its course, and forbid the steaming 
vapour, and the wonderful combinations of ma- 
chinery, to perform their giant labour. But 
this is impossible, and no dreams of past bliss 
can stop the progress of society, or change the 
destinies of man. Let us not then weep over 
what we have lost by civilization, but rather 
see what we have gained. Of all the evils of 
life, death ever standsas the last and the greatest, 
and its frequency in a population may be con- 
sidered the measure of its degradation and dis- 
tress. If then we have evidence to prove that 
death, or its forerunner disease, is diminished in 
any country, we have reason to conclude that 
life has been longer, population increased, and 
human happiness multiplied. This is the object 
of the little work before us, and we think the 
authors have proved their position, that in the 
diminution of disease through medical skill, 
mankind has, during the last three centuries, 
made an immense advance. 


The first point the authors allude to as tend- 
ing to diminish disease, is the increasedattention 
to the rules of preserving health; and every one 
will here find important hints, as to the direction 
in which improvement, from this source, can be 
anticipated. Here are some of the results of the 
improvements in ‘medical practice during the 
last twenty-five years :— 

“ There can be no question that the progress which 
has been made in the course of the last half century 
in the distinction or diagnosis of disease, as well as 
in its treatment, by medicines and surgical opera- 
tions, has had the effect of saving many lives that 
would else have been lost. In the beginning of the 
present century medicine was still without the means 
of distinguishing one form of disease of the heart 
and of the lungs from another, so that prescriptions 





were necessarily written ina great measure in the 
dark, or medicines were at best directed with a view 
to the alleviation of particular symptoms, never with 
the purpose of striking at the root of the evil. At 
the present time, with the aid of percussion and 
auscultation, it is admirable with what precision the 
diagnosis can be established in regard to almost 
every variety of disease to which the viscera of the 
thorax are obnoxious. Inflammation of the mem- 
branes of the brain, of the lungs, and of the bowels in 
infancy, had also been little studied until very lately ; 
and being either overlooked or misunderstood, these 
formidable affections were of necessity indifferently 
treated, and very commonly proved fatal. The old 
mode of treating syphilitic diseases was often as fatal 
in its effectsasthese maladies themselves. Aneurisms, 
which in former times were almost necessarily mortal, 
are now and since Mr. Hunter lived almost as cer- 
tainly treated with success; he who had an aneurism 
in his ham had scarcely a chance beyond that which 
amputation of the thigh afforded him. The hand o. 
the master, through an incision two inches in length, 
now attains the artery in its course to the disease, 
passes a ligature around it, and in the great majority 
of instances the patient escapes with life and limb 
preserved. Deformities and imperfections, which 
were formerly the prey of ignorant empirics, have 
been made the subject of particular study, by men of 
liberal acquirements, under the guidance of anatomy 
and physiology, aud are now removed and remedied 
by appropriate operations in innumerable instances. 
Squinting, which was always felt as so painful an im- 
perfection by the individual, and which also made 
him incompetent in certain directions as a member 
of the community, is now remedied by a simple snip, 
almost as certainly, and with little more pain, than 
stammering is treated by systematic exercise of 
the organs of speech. How numerous the cases of 
blindness held irremediable in former years, which are 
now restored to sight !’’ 

Some writers have maintained that as one 
disease diminishes, others increase; and it is a 
popular opinion that phthisis, or pulmonary con- 
sumption, is on the increase in Europe, alt ough 
many frightful diseases, such as the plague, are 
seldom heard of. The authors, however, state, 
that not only has phthisis not increased, but that 
if its absolute mortality in reference to the 
population be regarded, it has, like all other 
diseases, diminished. A whole series of diseases, 
terrible now only in name, are gone through, 
proving the comparative mildness of some, and 
the total extinction of others. The most remark- 
able diminution of mortality from disease, is in 
small pox. Vaccination has not yet been dis- 
covered fifty years, and Edward Jenner dead 
but little more than twenty, yet may an eighth 
portion of the civilized world attribute their 
existence to this discovery. We should surely 
bear with composure some new evils, when a 
single discovery in medicine has thus increased 
the population of the world. 

The book is free from technical medical 
matter, contains a great amount of valuable 
information in the form of notes, and has one 
great advantage, it is small in size. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

A Dissertation on the Metre of Homer, by Thos. 8. 
Brandreth, M. A.—This is an attempt to restore 
the Homeric metre to its original uniformity and 
beauty, partly by the introduction of the digamma, 
and partly by conjectural emendations of the text. 
The author is a devoted but enlightened admirer of 
the Meonian bard; and displays a profound ac- 
quaintance, not merely with the letter, but with the 
spirit of his works. Perhaps, however, the following 
description will appear rather too deeply tinged with 
enthusiasm: “It is his constant endeavour to show, 
and this appears to be the main scope and purport 
of his writings, that all ruling events are directed by 
an over-ruling providence, administered, according 
to the religious opinions of his age, by a number of 
deities, differing in attributes and powers. Just in 
the same manner, Tasso, Milton, and other modern 
poets, when they undertake to represent the way in 
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which the true and only God administers the affairs 
of men, compose speeches for him, not as what he 
actually said, but as what, they suppose, he might 
have said.” After justly remarking that, on the 
whole, there is little fault to be found with his ethics, 
he thus proceeds: “The variety and extent of his 
knowledge is astonishing. The geography of Strabo 
is a mere commentary upon his catalogue, and his 
anatomy is more correct and extensive than that of 
Hippocrates. He is acquainted with every tissue 
through which the weapons pass, and he distinguishes 
accurately what wounds are most painful, and what 
most fatal. He seems to have had a professional 
knowledge upon every subject.’’ Having alluded to 
the harmony of his language, the simplicity and 
interest of his narrative, and the inimitable skill 
shown in his delineation of character, he considers it 
very improbable that a poet, distinguished by such 
a rare combination of excellencies, should have been 
negligent of his metre, as would seem to be the case 
judging from the ordinary text. He then gives an 
account of the discovery and history of the digamma. 
It has been found, he says, on examination, that the 
insertion of this letter is required by the metre in 
more than three thousand instances, admissible in 
more than four thousand, and inadmissible in only 
about one hundred and fifty. These latter are pro- 
bably incorrect verses, and generally may be remedied 
by easy and obvious alterations. He thinks there is 
nothing extraordinary in the disappearance of the 
digamma, because it is uncertain whether Homer's 
pvems were originally committed to writing, and 
because pronunciation is very variable. In illustra- 
tion of this latter point he observes, that, “if the 
plays of Shakspeare had been handed down to us 
through the mouths of Londoners, they would have 
lost the letter H, and V would have been changed 
into W.” He then proceeds to an investigation of 
the words which require or admit the introduction 
of the digamma, and points out other methods of 
improving the text. His proposed emendations are 
generally judicious and well supported. It is ob- 
viously a desirable thing that we should have the 
hest possible text of this greatest of poets. Every 
lover of classical literature will therefore witness any 
such attempt as the present to secure this desideratum 
with satisfaction. We look upon this work as a gra- 
tifying proof of sound scholarship devoted to a valu- 
able purpose, and indulge the hope, that an effort 
which reflects so much credit both upon the author 
and the university where he studied, will meet with 
such encouragement as it deserves. 

Philological Pronfs of the Original Unity and Recent 
Origin of the Human Race, by A. J. Johnes, Esq.— 
Ethnology, like geology, is but a modern and im- 
perfect science. Nor need we wonder that this 
should be the case, considering what 4 vast compass 
of knowledge is necessary to its developement. He 
who would make any valuable discoveries in this 
department must know something of all the parent 
languages and their dialects, and be conversant with 
several branches of natural science, especially ana- 
tomy and physiology. These remarks are suggested 
by the fragmentary and incomplete character of the 
work before us. It originated in an essay, and has 
been published in consequence of the following en- 
comium pronounced by Dr. Pritchard—a man who 
has contributed more to the advancement of this 
science than any other English writer, and as much, 
perhaps, as can reasonably be expected from any 
single person: “This essay contains very valuable 
matter, which I trust we shall hereafter sce in print.” 
This led us to expect great things—more perhaps 
than was reasonable, certainly more than have been 
realized. ‘There is indeed a great show of learning, 
and a fair proportion of curious information; but 
there are also many proofs that the author’s attain- 
ments are more superficial than solid; and even 
such of the materials as are really valuable lose 
something of their weight, in consequence of the 
erude manner in which they are exhibited. So de- 
ficient is it in logical arrangement and unity of 
design, that we should have found it difficult to name 
the subject intended to be discussed, had we not 
availed ourselves of the assistance afforded by the 
title-page. We must therefore be excused from 


attempting to give any outline of the argument. 
Many of the resemblances which he points out be- 
tween words of different languages are more fanciful 





than real ; others are rather accidental than analogi- 
cal. Let these two instances suffice for illustration : 
he compares the Hebrew word, * Tom, judgment,” 
with the Greek word “ Tamias,a judge.” Now every 
Greek scholar knows that rapiag is derived from 
é-rap-or, the second aorist of révw, to cut or divide, 
and properly means, one who divides and distributes, 
a dispenser, a steward. Again, he seems to think 
there is some real connexion between the Persian 
word “ Koush, the ear,” and the imaginary Greek 
word “ 4-kous-o, I will hear.” This future is merely 
the invention of antiquated grammarians; and even 
if it were supported by the authority of classical 
writers, would hardly deserve to be thought related 
to Koush, merely because it happens to contain the 
syllable kous, especially as the last letter in this 
syllable is only a tense-characteristic, and therefore 
forms part of the inflection rather than of the verb 
itself. Mr. Johnes seems to depend too much upon 
authority for the formation of his opinions. After 
quoting the remarks of some eminent writer, he too 
often takes it for granted that nothing further is 
necessary to the establishment of his position. On 
the other hand, he is occasionally too dogmatical, as 
e. g. when he boldly asserts that “no argument, 
either scriptural or philosophical, has ever been ad- 
vanced” in support of the opinion that man originally 
derived his language from the instruction of his 
Creator. His explanation of the way in which lan- 
guages now so different have sprung from one original, 
is hardly satisfactory. 

Illustrations of the Tragedies of Sophocles, by J. F. 
Boyes, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford.—This is a 
very good collection of passages from the Greek, 
Latin, and English poets, containing similar senti- 
ments to those expressed in different parts of the 
Tragedies of Sophocles. The author has carefully 
omitted such as are well known ; but it is a question 
whether, in his anxiety to avoid troubling the reader 
with what is trite, he has not occasionally gone to 
the other extreme, and adduced what is far-fetched. 
Still the book will be found useful to classical 
scholars. 

The Middle System of Teaching Classics, by Rev. 
H. P. Haughton, B.A.— We are here presented with 





some account of what the author calls “the Middle | 


System of Teaching Classics.” It is so called “ be- 
cause it takes a middle course among other systems, 
embracing their advantages and rejecting their dis- 
advantages, while it modifies and adds.” Experienced 
and judicious teachers will naturally receive such a 
statement with some little suspicion, and be disposed 
to think the system unworthy of any serious consi- 
deration. After a careful perusal of the book, we are 
bound to say, that it does not contradict this first im- 
pression. ‘There is fur more of pretence than reality 
throughout the whole—far too much of what deserves 
no better name than puffing. The author seems to 
have intended that the work should serve the pur- 
poses of an advertisement, and this may account for 
the exaggeration, confident assertion, self-praise, and 
sweeping condemnation of other systems, with which 
it abounds. In order that his system “ may be 
fairly understood and introduced, he offers to receive 
pupils to be taught in conformity with it.” There 
are only two or three points in it, which have even 
the dubious recommendation of novelty. They are 
these—that whatever is learnt should be acquired 
merely by being often read over in class—that the 
roots and derivatives of a language should be thus 
learnt by means of vocabularies, before entering upon 
translation—and that the classical authors should be 
studied by means of translations, which should be 
read both before and after the original. Such are 
the main peculiarities by means of which the author 
undertakes to prepare a boy of ordinary intelligence 
and application “for passing the previous public 
examination of the University of Oxford, within the 
space of one year; and the subsequent and ordinary 
examination for the first degree within half a year 
more; while his general education shall not be 
neglected.” 

Plutarch on the Delay of the Deity in the Punishment 
of the Wicked, by H. B. Hackett.—The editor has 
spared no pains in preparing a correct text, accord- 
ing to the best authorities, illustrated by notes, 
which are full of grammatical, critical, and historical 
information. The works he has consulted are all of 
a high order, and mostly the productions of dis- 











tinguished German scholars. There is also a well. 
digested account of the structure and argument of the 
work, which will be found useful. Plutarch’s object 
appears to have been to reply, as well as he wasable 
to the reasonings of the Epicureans, who inferred 
from the moral disorder of the world, that it was 
not under Divine government. The substance ofall 
the arguments of any weight which have heen 
adduced upon the subject, will be seen to have been 
anticipated by him. His remarks on the modest 

and self-distrust with which we ought to enter upon 
such a subject are quite in the style of Bishop 
Butler. 

Key and Tables to the Historian's Common-place 
Book, and Companion to the Study of History. 
work which professes to be the result of much expe- 
rience in teaching ; and to go upon the principle of 
forming, in historical reading, first an outline, and 
then by degrees filling it up, so as in the end to 
induce habits of research and attention, and beget a 
technical memory. With all this, is oddly enough 
mixed up some theological matter. 

A Compendium of Classical Geography, by J. Pettit. 
—The study of geography, though not necessarily 
uninteresting, is generally made so, by the manner in 
which it is taught. It consists, for the most part, of 
little more than an immense quantity of hard names 
and large numbers. This work, on the contrary, is 
both descriptive and historical. The author starts 
from a particular point, and travels, as it were, with 
the reader through the countries of which he treats, 
peinting out the relative situations of the different 
places, and mentioning the historical events for which 
they are remarkable. The idea is good; and we 
should be glad to see a similar treatise on modern 
geography. 

A Commentary on the First Chapter of Genesis, by 
Thomas Exley, M.A.—Whatever faults may be 
chargeable upon the author of this well-meant but ill- 
executed work, he certainly is not guilty of inconsi- 
derate haste, as will appear from the following state- 
ment in his preface: —* This work is not a mushroom 
notion just sprung up; indeed, for more than forty 
years it has occupied my thoughts.” Ile tells us that 


; whoever reads the chapter to which he directs our 


attention, in conjunction with the commentaries 
already published, will most probably rise from the 
perusal with very confused and imperfect notions on 
the subject; but that, by dint of long study, he has 
arrived at an entirely new train of thought, which he 
hopes will throw a strong and true light upon it. 
Truth will not allow us to say that he has succeeded 
in rendering our conception of the matter at all more 
distinct than preceding writers. He himself is by no 
means a clear-headed man, and his thoughts are put 
together in a very bungling manner. His work re- 
minds one of that heathenish chaos, the notion of which 
he so strongly reprobates. He tells us“ we ought 
to take the plain, obvious, and natural sense of each 
passage” of scripture, and yet gives a far-fetched in- 
terpretation of the chapter under consideration, 
founded upon certain philosophical conjectures. The 
Commentary is followed by treatises on geology and 
the deluge, which are characterized by the same want 
of simplicity and suitable arrangement. 

Elements of Sacred Truth, by J. Abercrombie, 
M.D.—An attempt at what the author calls “ The 
Philosophy of Religious Culture,”"—a respectable and 
popular essay: we cannot say more in its praise. 

A Cornish Fauna, being a Compendium of the 
Natural History of the County, by Jonathan Couch.— 
The amateur naturalist ean do no greater service than 
carefully to observe and note the animals and plants 
of the district in which he dwells. It requires no 
profound knowledge, no previous education—freedom 
from prejudice, with a knowledge of the elements of 
botany and zoology, will enable a man in any dis- 
trict to contribute materially to the advancement 
natural science. Such a man was Gilbert White, and 
we have often wondered that more of our clergy, 
country squires, and retired officers have not pursued 
that line of observation, in which he so delightfully 
and usefully passed his days. One would think that 
every one who lived among birds and insects and 
flowers would become a naturalist. But such is rarely 
the case, and it is only now and then that a man like 
Mr. Couch is found to write the Flora or the Fauna 
of a district. To those who study natural history, It 
will not be necessary to recommend the Cornish 
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Fauna, as Mr. Couch is well known as a careful and 
accurate inquirer, and has by his researches added 
many new animals to the list of the British zoologist. 
This Fauna is not a mere list of animals found in 
Cornwall, but contains notes upon the habits of various 
species which make it generally interesting. The 
two parts at present published contain the Vertebrata, 
the testaceous Mollusca, the Crustacea, and a few 
species of the Radiata. The marine animals have 
been more particularly investigated by Mr. Couch, 
and to the naturalist on the Cornish coast his Fauna 
will be found an invaluable guide. 


Remedies suggested, for some of the Evils which con- 
stitute * The Perils of the Nation.’—The spirit of this 
work is pious, rather than political, presuming the 
evils on mere statistical data, which requireillustrative 
explanation, and attributing their existence to a 
neglect of religion. This may be true in one sense 
of the words—but is that sense to be reached by any 
practical remedies ?_or the sense intended ? Large 
farms, &c. have, however, it is confessed, done their 

rt of the mischief; which must be undone by 
bringing “ the people into juxta-position with work.” 
Hence “as positive and attainable Remedies for 
much of the oppression and wrong which is now 
prevalent on the earth, we ought to seck, with our 
utmost diligence, the settlement of the poor upon 
the land;—so that there should not be found, as 
there now is, in hundreds of villages, the monstrous 
anomaly, of large quantities of land wanting labour, 
and large numbers of labourers wanting employ- 
ment. The restoration of the dwellings of the 
poor,—thousands of which, as we have already seen, 
have been demolished of late years, in obedience to 
the insane (or worse than insane) recommendations 
of the Political Economists. The protection of the 
wives and children of the manufacturing and mining 
labourers, from being both set to work in their 
husbands’ and fathers’ room, being also worked for 
more hours per day than the female or the youthful 
frame can bear. The removal of the abundant 
temptations which are at present placed in the poor 
man’s way,—as, for instance, the beer-shops in the 
villages, the gin-shops in the towns, and the number- 
less facilities offered for the desecration of the Sabbath 
ina variety of ways. The supply of sufficient means 
of Education for the children of the poor; and a 
considerable improvement in the existing systems. 
The increase and invigoration of the Church, so as 
to be in some measure equal to the wants of the 
people: and theadding to the ministry, if possible, a 
larger number of men fitted to act upon the poorer 
classes,” We can only state these suggestions, having 
no room to argue the points that naturally arise upon 
their consideration. 

Elements of Comparative Anatomy, by Wagner, 
translated by Tulk. Part II.—It is a pleasing evi- 
dence of the progress that Comparative Anatomy is 
making amongst us, that not only have we had re- 
cently published the works of Grant, Owen, and 
Jones, but that demands are being made upon the 
works published in Germany; Dr. Wagner stands 
high as a physiologist and comparative anatomist, 
and as remarkable for the correctness of his observa- 
tions, and the intelligible manner in which he imparts 
his knowledge. As far as we can judge from the 
Part before us, Mr. Tulk has acquitted himself of his 
duty as editor with ability. 

Miscellaneous Coniributions to Pathology and Thera- 
peutics, by J. R. Smyth, M.D,—These * Contribu- 
tions’ consist of remarks on some of the diseases 
which have fallen ‘under the author's observation. 
The subjects to which Mr. Smyth wishes to call 
attention are rickets and chronic hydrocephalus ; we 
cannot, however, say more in favour of these papers 
than of the great mass of matter contributed to the 
weekly medical press. 

Outlines of English History, by Henry Ince, M.A. 
—A neat and accurate compendium, and written with 
Pperspicuity. The events of each reign are arranged 
under different heads, so as to give, at a glance, a 
comprehensive view of the whole. 


The Grahame Family, or Historical Portfolio opened, 
by Hussey Gould.—This work “is intended to refresh 
and exercise the minds of those who have already 
made some progress in history, rather than impart its 
tudiments to young children.” It contains picturesque 
descriptions of the striking and impressive incidents 





in history. The elder sister of the family is supposed 
to be amusing the younger branches by opening a port- 
folio containing historical pictures. Instead of showing 
them, she describes them verbally, leaving the subject 
to be found out by means of her description. A hint 
is given by one of the family, which may serve as a 
clue to the discovery; but should this prove insufii- 
cient, the reader will find a brief explanation of the 
scene at the end of the chapter. The plan is caleu- 
lated to render the study of history entertaining and 
profitable. The execution is also happy, and skill is 
shown in the grouping of the objects which make up 
the different scenes. 


List of New Books.—The Ice Book, containing an Account 
of the Artificial Manner of Producing Ice, by Thos. Masters, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. cl—The Artizan; a Monthly Journal of the 
Operative Arts, Vol. II., 4to. 13s. el.—Agricultural Che- 
mistry, by Geo. Cox, author of ‘ Chemical Delectus,’ 12mo. 
2s. 6c. cl.—Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Medicine and Surgery, 
Vol. X., July to Dee. 1844, 12mo. 5s. €/. cl.—Tables of 
Simple Interest at 34 per Cent., by Henry Brown, 8vo. 7s. 
6d. cl.—Sketch of the Life of Miss Sarah Martin, of Yar- 
mouth, 3rd edit. 12mo. Is. 6d. cl.—The Nautical Magazine 
and Naval Chronicle for 1844, 8vo. I4s. 6G. bds.—The 
Spinster at Home in the Close of Salisbury, by Miss Child, 
small 4to. 10s. cl.—The Divine History of the Church, being 
a Catechism of the Apocalypse, by the Rev. F. Fysh, M.A., 
18mo. 5s. cl—Fables Choisies, par L, Chambaud, nouvelle 
edit., par E. Picquet, 18mo. 2s. cl.—A New Pocket Dictionary 
of the Italian and English Languages, with cons:derable 
additions, by C. Graglia, square fe. 12mo. 6s. bd.—Collecta- 
nea Greca Majora, by Andrew Dalzel, A.M., edited by J. 
Tate, A.M., Vol. IL, 8th edit. 8vo. 12s. bd.—Dale’s Sabbath 
Companion, Second Series, 12mo. 6s. 6d. ¢cl.—Sermons on 
the Festivals, by the Rey. John Armstrong, 12mo. 6s. cl.— 
Bishop Andrewes’ Devotions, Parts I. and IL in 1 yol., fe. 
8vo. 5s, cl.—Bishop Andrewes’ Private Devotions, transiated 
from the Latin, Part II., fe. &vo. 2s. 6d. cl.—The Cottager’s 
Monthly Visitor for 1844, 12mo. 4s. bds., 4s. Gd. lif-bd.—Re- 
demption in Israel, by M. A. Barber, fe. 8vo. Gs. cl. —Bridges 
on Psalm CXIX., 17th edit. 12mo.7s. cl.—Sixty Gems from 
Thomas a Kempis, 6imo. td. cl. gilt.—Life of the Rev. H. 
Martyn, by the Rev. John Sargent, M.A., 15th edit. fe. 8vo. 
6s. cl.—Letters of the Rev. IL. Martyn, fe. 8vo. Gs. cl.—Lethe, 
and other Poems, by Sophia Woodroffe, edited by Rev. 
G. 5S. Faber, fe. 8vo. 5s, cl.—Biblical Cabinet, New Series, 
Vol. Ill. * Hengstenberg’s Book of Moses, Illustrated by 
Monuments of Egypt,’ 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.—The Chureh in the 
Army and Navy, New Series, 12mo. 4s. 6d, cl.—Reality of 
the Gracious Influence of the Holy Spirit, by the late Jolin 
Jamieson, D.D., 12mo. 6s. ¢l.—The Nature, Grounds, and 
Claims of Christian Humility, by the Rev. Henry Edwards. 
Ph.D., D.D., fe. 8vo..4s. Gd. cl.—Arnold’s (Rey. T. KX.) Prac- 
tical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition, Part LL, Byo. 
8s. cl.—Bird’s (Rev. C. 8.) Lectures on the Decalogue, | vol. 
fe. 8vo. 4s. Gd. cl.—An Enquiry concerning the Eternity of 
Future Punishment, 12mo. 2s. cl.—The Jubilee Services of 
the London Missionary Society, 1 vol. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl— 
Englishman’s Library, Vol. XXVIII. ‘ Fox's English Monas- 
teries,’ 12mo. 5s. cl.—Juvenile Englishman's Library, Vol. 
VI.‘ Triumph of the Cross, or Christian Heroism,’ by Neale, 
18mo. 2s. cl—Legends and Records, by the Rev. C. Bb. 
Taylor, M.A., 5th edit. Illustrated, crown 8vo.- 6s. cl.—An- 
nales Furnesiensis : History and Antiquities of the Abbey 
of Furness, by T. A. Beck, Esq., royal 4to. 77. 7s. lif-bd. mor. 
—Tales of the North-American Indians, by Barbara Hawes, 
fe. 8vo. 6s, cl.—The Conquest of Scinde, by Major-General 
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MISS MARTINEAU ON MESMERISM. 
Tynemouth, Nov. 28, 1844. 

Many persons suppose that when the truth, use, 
and beauty of Mesmerism are established, all is 
settled, that no further ground remains for a rejec- 
tion of it. My own late experience, and my observa- 
tion of what is passing abroad, convince me that this 
isa mistake. I know that there are many who admit 
the truth and function of Mesmerism, who yet dis- 
countenance it. I know that the repudiation of it 
is far more extensive than the denial. It gives me 
pain to hear this fact made the occasion of con- 
temptuous remark, as it is too often by such as know 
Mesmerism to be true. The repudiation I speak of 
proceeds from minds of a high order; and their 
superstition (if superstition it be) should be encoun- 
tered with better weapons than the arrogant com- 
passion which I have heard expressed. 

1 own I have less sympathy with those who throw 
down their facts before the world, and then despise 
all who will not be in haste to take them up, than 
with some I know of, who would seriously rather 
suffer to any extent, than have recourse to relief 
which they believe unauthorized; who would rather 
that a mystery remained sacred than have it divulged 
for their own benefit; who tell me to my face that 
they would rather see me sent back to my couch of 
pain than witness any tampering with the hidden 
things of Providence. There is a sublime recti- 
tude of sentiment here, which commands and wins 
one’s reverence and sympathy; and if the facts of 
the history and condition of Mesmerism would bear 
out the sentiment, no one would more cordially re- 
spond to it than I—no one would have been more 
scrupulous about procuring recovery by such means 
—no one would have recoiled with more fear and 
disgust from the work of making known what I have 
experienced and learned. But I am persuaded that 
a knowledge of existing facts clears up the duty of 
the case, so as to prove that the sentiment must, 
while preserving all its veneration and tenderness, 
take a new direction, for the honour of God and the 
safety of man. 

Granting to all who wish that the powers and prac- 
tice of Mesmerism (for which a better name is sadly 
wanted) are as old as man and society ; that from age 
to age there have been endowments and functions 
sacred from popular use, and therefore committed by 
providential authority to the hands of a sacred class; 
that the existence of mysterics *ver has been, and 
probably must ever be, ess~” iat to the spiritual wel- 
fare of man; that there shoul ever be a powerful 
sentiment of sanctity investing the subject of the 
ulterior powers of immortal beings in their mortal 
state; that it is extremely awful to witness, and much 
more to elicit, hidden faculties, and to penetrate by 
their agency into regions of knowledge otherwise un- 
attainable :—admitting all these things, still the facts 
of the present condition of Mesmerism in this coun- 
try, and on two continents, leave, to those who know 
them, no doubt of the folly and sin of turning away 
from the study of the subject. It is no matter of 
choice whether the subject shall remain sacred—a 
deposit of mystery in the hands of the Church—as it 
was in the Middle Ages, and as the Pope and many 
Protestants would liave it still. The Pope has issued 
an edict against the study and practice of Mesmerism 
in his dominions; and there are some members of 
the Church of England who would have the same 
suppression attempted by means of ecclesiastical and 
civil law at home. But for this it is too late: the 
knowledge and practice are all abroad in society ; and 
they are no more to be reclaimed than the waters, 
when out in floods, can be gathered back into reser- 
voirs. The only effect of such prohibitions would 
be to deter from the study of Mesmerism the very 
class who should assume its administration, and to 
drive disease, compassion, and curiosity into holes and 
carners to practise as a sin what is now done openly 
and guiltlessly, however recklessly, through an igno- 
rance for which the educated are responsible. The 
time is past for facts of natural philosophy to be held 
at discretion by priesthoods; for any facts which 
concern all human beings to be a deposit in the 
hands of any social class. Instead of re-enacting the 
scenes of old—setting up temples with secret cham- 
bers, oracles, and miraculous ministrations—instead 
of reviving the factitious sin and cruel penalties of 
witchcraft, (all forms assumed by mesmeric powers 
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and faculties in different times), instead of exhibiting 
false mysteries in an age of investigation, it is clearly 
our business to strip false mysteries of their falseness, 
in order to secure due reverence to the true, of which 
there will ever be no lack. Mystery can never fail 
while man is finite: his highest faculties of faith 
will, through all time and all eternity, find ample 
exercise in waiting on truths above his ken: there will 
ever be in advance of the human soul a region * dark 
through excess of light ;” while all labour spent on sur- 
rounding clear facts with artificial mystery is just so 
much profane effort spent in drawing minds away 
from the genuine objects of faith. And look at the 
consequences! Because philosophers will not study 
the facts of that mental rapport which takes place in 
Mesmerism, whereby the mind of the ignorant often 
gives out in echo the knowledge of the informed, we 
have claims of inspiration springing up right and left. 
Because medical men will not study the facts of the 
mesmeric trance, nor ascertain the extremest of its sin- 
gularities, we have tales of Estaticas, and of sane men 


These are the chief considerations which have caused 
me to put forth these letters in this place;—an act 
which may seem rash to all who are unaware of the 
extent of the popular knowledge and practice of 
Mesmerism. The Atheneum is not likely to reach 
the ignorant classes of our towns; and if it did, the 
cases I have related would be less striking to them 
than numbers they have learned by the means of 
itinerant Mesmerists. The Atheneum does reach 
large numbers of educated and professional men ; 
and I trust some of them may possibly be aroused 
to consideration of the part it behoves them to take. 

As for the frequent objection brought against in- 
quiry into Mesmerism, that there should be no 
countenance of an influence which gives human 
beings such power over one another, I really think a 
moment’s reflection, and a very slight knowledge of 
Mesmerism, would supply both the answers which the 
objection requires, First, it is too late, as I have 
said above; the power is abroad, and ought to be 
guided and controlled. Next, this is but one addi- 





going into the Tyrol and elsewhere to contemplate, as 
asign from heaven, what their physicians ought to be 
able to report of at home as natural phenomena easily 


producible in certain states of disease. Because physi- | 


ologistsand mental philosophers will notattend to facts 
from whose vastness they pusillanimously shrink, the 


infinitely delicate mechanism and organization of brain, | 


nerves and mind are thrown asa toy into the hands of 
children and other ignorant persons, and of the base. 
What, again, can follow from this but the desecration, 


in the eyes of the many, of things which ought to | 


command their reverence? What becomes of really 
divine inspiration when the commonest people find 
they can elicit marvels of prevision and insight ? 
What becomes of the veneration for religious con- 
templation when Estaticas are found to be at the 
command of very unhallowed—wholly unauthorized 
hands? What becomes of the respect in which the 
medical profession ought to be held, when the friends 
of the sick and suffering, with their feelings all alive, 
see the doctors’ skill and science overborne and set 
aside by means at the command of an ignorantneigh- 
bour,—means which are all ease and pleasantness ? 
How can the profession hold its dominion over minds, 
however backed by law and the opinion of the edu- 
cated, when the vulgar see and know that limbs are 
removed without pain, in opposition to the will of 
doctors, and in spite of their denial of the facts ? 
What avails the decision of a whole College of Sur- 
geons that such a thing could not be, when a whole 
town full of people know that it was? Which must 
succumb, the learned body or the fact? Thus are 
objects of reverence desecrated, not sanctified, by 
attempted restriction of truth, or of research into it. 
Thus are human passions and human destinies com- 
mitted to reckless hands, for sport or abuse. No 
wonder if somnambules are made into fortune-tellers, 
—no wender if they are made into prophets of fear, 
malice, and revenge, by reflecting in their somnambu- 
lism the fear, malice, and revenge of their question- 
ers ;—no wonder if they are made even ministers of 
death, by being led from sick-bed to sick-bed in the 
dim and dreary alleys of our towns, to declare which 
of the sick will recover, and which will die! Does 
any one suppose that powers so popular, and now so 
diffused, can be interdicted by law,— such oracles 
silenced by the reserve of the squeamish,—such ap- 
peals to human passions hushed, in an age of universal 
communication, by the choice of a class or two to be 
themselves dumb? No: this is not the way. It is 
terribly late to be setting about choosing a way, but 
something must be done; and that something is 
clearly for those whose studies and art relate to the 
human frame to take up, earnestly and avowedly, the 
investigation of this weighty matter;—to take its 
practice into their own hands, in virtue of the irre- 
sistible claim of qualification. 
the wisest and the most skilful in the administration of 
Mesmerism, others, even the most reckless vulgar, 
will no more think of interfering than they now do 
of using the lancet, or operating on the eye. Here, 
as elsewhere, knowledge is power. The greater know- 
ledge will ever insure the superior power. At pre- 
sent, the knowledge of Mesmerism, superficial and 
scanty as it is, is out of the professional pale. When 
it is excelled by that which issues from within the 
professional pale, the remedial and authoritative 
power will reside where it ought ; and not till then. 


When they become | 


tion to the powers we have over one another already ; 
and a far more slow and difficult one than many which 
are safely enough possessed. Every apothecary’s 
shop is full of deadly drugs—every workshop is full 
| of deadly weapons—wherever we go, there are plenty 
of people who could knock us down, rob and murder 
us; wherever we live there are plenty of people who 
could defame and ruin us. Why dothey not? Be- 
cause moral considerations deter them. Then bring 
| the same moral considerations to bear on the subject 
of Mesmerism. If the fear is of laying victims 
prostrate in trance, and exercising spells over them, 
the answer is, that this is done with infinitely greater 
ease and certainty by drugs than it can ever be by 
Mesmerism; by drugs which are to be had in every 
street. And assensible people do not let narcotic drugs 
lie about in their houses, within reach of the ignorant 


and mischievous, so would they see that Mesmerism | 


was not practised without witnesses and proper super- 
intendence, It is a mistake, too, to suppose that 
Mesmerism can be used at will to strike down victims, 
helpless and unconscious, as Jaudanum does, except 
in cases of excessive susceptibility from disease ; 
| cases which are, of course, under proper ward. The 
concurrence of two parties is needful in the first 
| place, which is not the case in the administration of 
| narcotics: and then the practice is very uncertain in 
its results on most single occasions ; and again, in the 
majority of instances, it appears that the intellectual 
and moral powers are more, and not less, vigorous 
than in the ordinary state. As far as I have any 
means of judging, the highest faculties are seen in 
their utmost perfection during the mesmeric sleep; 
| the innocent are stronger in their rectitude than ever, 
| rebuking levity, reproving falsehood and flattery, and 
| indignantly refusing to tell secrets, or say or do any- 
thing they ought not; while the more faulty then 
confess their sins, and grieve over and ask pardon for 
their offences. The volitions of the Mesmerist may 
actuate the movements of the patient’s limbs, and 
suggest the material of his ideas; but they seem 
unable to touch his morale. In this state the morale 
appears supreme, as it is rarely found in the ordi- 
nary condition. If this view is mistaken, if it is 
founded on too small a collection of facts, let it be 
brought to the test and corrected. Let the truth 
be ascertained and established; for it cannot be ex- 
tinguished, and it is too important to be neglected. 
And now one word of respectful and sympathizing 
accost to those reverent and humble spirits who pain- 
fully question men’s right to exercise faculties whose 
scope is a new region of insight and foresight. They 
ask whether to use these faculties be not to encroach 
on holy ground, to trespass on the precincts of the 
future and higher life. May I inquire of these, in 





boundary of our knowledge and our powers? Can 

they establish, or indicate, any other boundary than 
| the limit of the knowledge and powers themselves? 
Is it not the most remarkable feature of the progress 
of Time that, in handing over the future into the past, 
he transmutes its material, incessantly and without 
pause, converting what truth was mysterious, fearful, 
impious to glance at, into that which is safe, beautiful 
and beneficent to contemplate and use,—a clearly 
consecrated gift from the Father ofall to the children 
who seek the light of his countenance? Where is 





his pleasure to be ascertained but in the ascertain. 
ment of what he gives and permits, in the proof and 
verification of what powers he has bestowed on u 

and what knowledge he has placed within our reach 2 
While regarding with shame all pride of intellect 
and with fear the presumption of ignorance, I deep} ; 
feel that the truest humility is evinced by those who 
most simply accept and use the talents placed jn 
their hands ; and that the most childlike dependence 
upon the Creator appears in those who fearlessly 
apply the knowledge he discloses to the furtherance 
of that great consecrated object, the welfare of the 
family of man. Harrier Martineav, 





THE GEOGRAPHICO-CRONOLOGICO-MAGNETIC 
PROGRESS OF EMPIRE AND CIVILIZATION. 

Mr. Price’s ingenious communication on the “Geo- 
graphical Progress of Civilization,” in the Atheneum 
of the 14th inst. is not so fanciful, when divested 
of astronomical terms, as may have appeared to 
many of your readers. He simply demonstrates an 
equable progress of Empire, which has ruled the des- 
tinies and influenced the civilization of mankind, 
over nearly 4,000 miles of the earth’s surface, in about 
as many years; and ina direction North West from 
the head of the Persian Gulph, or that of the Mag- 
netic Pole,as should have been stated—the respective 
intervals from the dispersion of mankind and founda- 
tion of the first empire by Nimrod, about 2,200 years 
before the Chritian wra, according to the original 
Mosaic text, to the Macedonian empire of Alexander 
B.c. 330, thence to the Roman empire of Augustus 
at the Christian zra, thence to the Frankish empire 
of Charlemagne, a.p. 800, and lastly thence to the 





reply, what they conceive tobe the divinely appointed | 


Has not the attempt to doso failed from age to age ? | 


present British empire of Queen Victoria, a.p. 1840, 
being all chronologically proportioned to the geogra- 
phical distances in the ratio of nearly a mile toa year, 
or in round numbers, 1,900+300+800+1,000= 
4,000 years and miles ; the intermediate Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and Medo-Persian predominance in ancient 
times, and the Burgundian, &c. in modern, being 
included in the diameter of the zone, which thus 
seems mysteriously to govern our destinies. 

The circumference of the earth being about 
25,000 miles, and the cycle of equinoctial precession 
about 25,000 years, it is evident that such a period 
would be required for the complete progress of the 
principle round the globe, arguing from the nearly 
one-sixth part already traversed. 

Beyond this coincidence, equinoctial precession, 
which operates in the plane of the ecliptic, and not 
in that of the mysterious zone, can have nothing todo 
with the question. 

But, if we replace it by the magnetic direction of 
the zone itself, and reflect on the unexplained 
wonders of Magnetism, both physicaland intellectual, 
what limit can we assign to this mysterious influence 
on nations as well as individuals? and may not the 
inexplicable coincidence pointed out by Mr. Price, 
be equally among the unresolved problems of Mag- 
netism on a more extended scale ? 

Dee. 16, 1844. 


I. CuLLIMore, 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

We learn that it is contemplated by Government 
to send out another expedition to the Arctic Regions, 
with the view of discovering the, or a North-west 
passage, between the Atlantic and Pacific; and the 
Council of the Royal Society having been solicited to 
give their opinion as to the desirableness of such an 
expedition, have stated, that independent of the great 
object to be attained, the benefits that would accrue to 
the sciences of Geography and Terrestrial Magnetism 
render such an expedition peculiarly desirable. It 
| appears that the Erebus and Terror, which were re- 
cently employed at the South Pole, under the com- 
mand of Sir James Ross, have returned in sueh good 
| order, as to be ready to be made immediately avail- 
| able for employment on any similar service. 

The Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries 
| held its quarterly meeting at Copenhagen, on the 31st 
| October. The fourth volume of Prof. Petersen's 
* Historical Relations of Icelandic Voyages’ was 
presented.—Professor Jacob Grimm, of Berlin, ad- 
dressed the Society upon ancient northern sirnames 
contained in a manuscript Necrology of Reichenau 
Abbey, written in the 9th and 10th centuries. Former 
wars and intercourse between the Germans and Scan- 
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dinavians, as well as the pilgrimages of the latter to 
holy places in Germany, led to an intimate con- 
nexion between the two countries at that period ; 
and in the famed Abbey of Reichenau, situated upon 
an island in the Upper FPhine, books, containing the 
names of the pilgrims, were preserved, : Among these 
are specially notitied the Northern pilgrims, and those 
from Hislant Terra (Iceland), to the number of 400; 
and the publication of the whole list, containing 
40,000 sirnames, is looked for with much interest by 
the northern philologists—Two Icelandic parchment 
MSS., from the library of Count Holstein, of Lethra- 
borg, were laid before the Society. They contain the 
Icelandiclaws called John’s Book (Jonsbogen), framed 
by King Magnus Lagabeter in 1280. One of these 
contains also a particular section, in four chapters, 
called Court laws (Hirdsidir), wherein moral regu- 
lations, and other directions for courtiers and warriors 
of the King’s body-guard, are laid down.—Prof. Finn 
Magnusen notified the arrival of four Runic stones 
from Iceland. In the year 1812, the historian 
Riihs maintained that no more Runic remains existed 
in Iceland; but since that time, no less than fifty 
have been discovered. The recently discovered stones 
were found principally in the southern part of the 
island, and full descriptions will shortly be commu- 
nicated to the Society. Governor Kielsen, of Fist- 
ness, in South Greenland, sent a contribution to the 
American Cabinet of the lower edge of an old North- 
ern church bell of considerable size, which was found 
in the summer of 1843 on Maagefjeld, in Fiste- 
fjord near the Scandinavian mins at that place, 
where also pieces of bell-metal had been formerly 
found. These fragments add to the many evidences 
of the Scandinavian settlement in Greenland. Prof. 
Rafn laid before the Society several objects of anti- 
quarian interest, which had been lately found in ex- 
cavating at Fall River, in Massachusetts, and in the 
very same place where he had shown in his ‘ Antiqui- 
tates Americane,’ that the Northmen’s settlements, 
called Lei/sbudir and Vinland were situated. These 
objects, which had been transmitted from America by 
Dr. Jerome Smith, of Boston, consist of a human 
skeleton, which was found buried in a sitting posture. 
It was covered in front with a large breastplate of 
bronze, and round the waist was a belt made of bronze 
tubes, through which ran strips of leather, which 
again were connected together. Accompanying this 
curious relic were several arms with bronze heads; 
fragments of a very large chain of iron rings, and a 
parcel of white beads, made of a substance resembling 
meerschaum, Which were found in connexion with the 
skeleton. Dr. Smith stated that the skeleton was 
generally considered to have belonged to an Indian: 
opposed to this supposition is the hair, which has 
not the slightest likeness to the American savage’s 
long, coarse, and black hair, neither has the cra- 
nium any similitude to that of the Indian. Prof. 
Westergaard, who had returned from an antiquarian 
journey in the East Indies and Persia, addressed 
the Society upon the ancient connexion between 
Asia and the North, as exemplified by Persian 
remains and inscriptions which he had deciphered 
and investigated. Persia stretched her conquests, not 
only over the mountains of Tartary on the east, and 
the plains of India, but penetrating Asia, on the west, 
sought to bring Europe itself under subjection. This 
was the work of the Achemenides, evidence of whose 
power and conquest remains yet visible in those me- 
morials which have excited the wonder of succeeding 
ages. The Professor had applied himself to the 
deciphering of the Achemenidean inscriptions, a full 
account of which will be published in the Society's 
Memoirs. 

The daily papers announce the death of Mr. Cor- 
bould, the artist.— The deceased gentleman had 


been staying lately at St. Leonard’s, on a visit to | 
Lady Chantrey, to whom it is understood he was | 


about to be shortly united; but on Sunday last he 
quitted that place on horseback, accompanied by a 
servant, for Hawkhurst, in Kent, whither he was pro- 
ceeding on a shooting excursion, his four sons being 
already there, at the house of a friend of the family, 
named French, awaiting his arrival. The deceased 
was seen to ride slowly, with his coat thrown open; 
and the circumstance attracted attention, as sufficient 
precaution did not seem to have been taken by him 
against the severity of the weather, the frost being 
intense, On ascending Silver-hill, near Roberts- 





bridge, the deceased was mortally struck by the cold, | 
and fell in a fit of apoplexy, it is presumed, for the 
full particulars of the melancholy event have not | 
transpired, though an inquest has been held on the 
corpse. The deceased appeared but an hour before 
the catastrophe to be in the best possible health and | 
spirits.” 
Our northern neighbours, having brought the | 
completion of their Scott monument within the pos- 
sibilities of 1845 and probabilities of 1846, have 
been examining the national books for such other 
claims upon their gratitude as may be outstanding 
against them; and have found there the several 
names of Bruce and Wallace, with a very large 
amount of services to the credit of each, unbalanced 
by a public monumental testimonial. Various are 
the schemes proposed for closing these pages of the 
public ledger; and we cannot but feel some appre- 
hension, from the great disproportion between the 
ends proposed and the means suggested—the magni- 
ficent views of the Scotch writers regarding the me- 
morial itself, and the remarkably moderate language 





to which their enthusiasm descends whenever it is 
necessary to address their countrymen on the subject 
of the estimates—that we shall have the begging-box 
amongst us again. Fountains and statues in the 
North Loch, a tower on Arthur's Seat, twin statues 
on that and on the Castle Rock, and a temple after 
the model of that of Theseus at Athens, are amongst 
the sublimities from which it nearly dislocates the 
imagination to make an immediate descent to the sug- 
gestion that “ probably three or four hundred pounds 
might be raised in Edinburgh and Leith if the proper 
steps were taken.” If ever there were a memorial 
which should be emphatically their own, it is that to 
the heroes in question ; and if there be one country 
more than another from which it would be an inde- 
cency to ask subscriptions, it is England. No doubt 
there are amongst us many who, in a cosmopolitan 
spirit and as lovers of liberty, would freely contri- 
bute to this testimonial, as they would to any other 
that honours its champions, the world over. But in 
a national character, unquestionably, we are not the 
parties to help Scotland to pay this ancient debt, 
incurred before we were partners. In a word, a 
monument to Bruce and Wallace would be a grander 
affair, though it stood low down in the North Loch, if 
raised by Scotland only, than one which should crown 
the highest crest of the Grampians, if anybody clse 
paid for it, 

The Paris papers mention the death of a sculptor 
of distinction in that capital, who has left his name 
on many of its public monuments — Theodore 
Gechter.—From St. Petersburg, 
death, at the age of 83, of one of the greatest of Rus- 
sian poets, M. Kryloff, and of such honours paid to 
his memory as never private gentleman received in 
Russia before. ‘The body was placed in a magnifi- 
cent coffin, clothed in the national costume, and 
wearing on its brow the laurel-crown of gold given to 
the poet by the Imperial Academy of Fine Arts, on 
the fiftieth anniversary-day of the publication of his 
first collection of poems,—and on its breast a bouquet 
of flowers sent him by the Empress. This coffin was 
borne by the pupils of the schools and colleges of 
St. Petersburg, under a canopy of black velvet, em- 
broidered with gold, followed by a crowd of upwards 
of thirty thousand persons, including ministers of 
state, generals, artists, savans, men of letters, artisans, 
down to peasants and simple labourers. These, 
again, were succeeded by five hundred equipages, 
three belonging to the Emperor; and at the 
Church of St. Isaac the coffin was received by the 
Emperor in person, in whose presence the funeral 
service was performed with pompous ceremonial. 
Eight generals then bore the body to a funeral 
car,—on which it was carried, followed by the same 
procession, to the cemetery extra muros, for inter- 
ment. The Emperor has ordered a monument in | 
marble, at the cost of the State, to be erected to the | 
memory of the poet.—Letters from the same capital 
mention an irreparable loss sustained by the Russian 
stage, in the retirement of its great actress Madame 
Alexandra Mikhailovna Karatigina, described as the 
Mars of St. Petersburgh. Madame Karatigina, 
although an actress, was, at the same time, a grande 
dame of the society of the capital, into which she has 
now withdrawn ;—a fact by which we are reminded of 
a statement that caught our attention a few weeks | 


since, ina Dresden paper, professing to give some 
statistics of the German theatre, and which statement 
will, we dare say, be a novelty for our readers, us 
it was for us. According to this account, there 
are among the various artists actually attached to 
the different theatres of Germany, 62 persons—26 


| male and 86 female—belonging to the class of nobles; 


all of them rich in patrimonial estate, and led into 
the dramatic career simply by love of their respective 
arts. 

The Malia Times mentions letters received from 
the frontiers of Persia, which speak of Dr. Wolff's 
safety in Teheran, and his intended departure for 
Erzeroum; and state that the anxieties through 
which he has passed had—as we suggested, when 
accounting for some of his later communications— 
reduced him toa condition of great nervous sus- 
ceptibility. 

From Hanover, we learn that the University of 
Gottingen has addressed a deputation of its most 
distinguished members to the King, commissioned 
to represent to him the decline into which that 
once flourishing and illustrious school has fallen. 


| In the last six years—that is, since the dismissal of 


we hear of the | 


the seven professors, whom the other German uni- 
versities have eagerly picked up—so great has been 
the diminution in the number of students, that for 
the scholastic year 1844-5, they amount to only 
600, a smaller total than Géttingen has known for 
the last sixty years. Berlin, Munich, Leipsic, Hei- 
delberg, and other universities are all flourishing on 
its decay. In Berlin, where the two Grimms have 
found shelter, the number of students is yearly on 
the increase. Munich has about 3,000; Heidelberg, 
which has secured Geryinius, has 1,600 ; and Tubin- 
gen, where the King of Wirtemberg has placed Dr. 
Ewald, has about 1,000. King Ernest received the 
deputation with distinction, but told them that it 
depended on the professors themselves, and not on 
the Government, to restore the University to its 
ancient splendour, 

M. Valenciennes has been elected to fill the chair 
vacated by the death of the late M. Geoffroy Saint- 
Hilaire, at the Academy of Sciences. 

A notice from the Vice Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge announces the subject of the 
first prize (of 1007.) arising out of Sir Peregrine 
Maitland’s foundation, already mentioned in this 
paper [ante, p. 1096], to be ‘The Necessity for 
Christian Education to elevate the Native Character 
in India.’ 


An eruption of Mount Etna, remarkable for its 
brilliancy, took place on November 30th. It was 
visible at Malta, notwithstanding the distance be- 
tween that island and Sicily. 

The English dramatic performances in Paris com- 
menced last Monday, at the Italian Opera House, 
with ‘ Othello,’ Mr. Macready performing the noble 
Moor, and Miss Faucit Desdemona. Jago, Cassio, 
and Roderigo were distributed among Messrs. Ryder, 
Windham, and Brown. The performance was well 
received, and the theatre is stated to have been 
crowded with a brilliant assemblage, representing the 
élite of Parisian life—French, English, and foreign— 
in rank, fashion, politics, literature, and the arts: 
but the papers complain of the length of time wasted 
between the acts, and argue for closing the perform- 
ance by eleven o’clock,—a suggestion as wholesome 
for London as for Paris. 

Miss Martineau’s statement being now concluded, 
we shall next week offer a few words of comment, 





GREAT ATTRACTION.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
WILL BE SHORTLY CLOSED, The TWO PICTURES now ex- 
hibiting represent the Interior of the Abbey Church of St. Ouen, at 
Rouen; and an Exterior View of the Cathedral of Notre Dame at 
Paris. Both Pictures are painted by M. Renoux, and exhibit various 
novel effects of light and shade.—Open from Ten till Four, 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—The arrangements 
for the CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS commence on MONDAY, the 
23rd inst. One of the brilliant Novelties is the CHROMATROPE, to 
which may be added Subjects in Nature and Art for the PROTEO- 
SCOPE. The PHYSIOSCOPE. The First Exhibition of a Series 
of beautiful DISSOLVING VIEWS. On the Sve of Tuesdays 
and Thursdays Mr. C. E. HORN lectures on the MUSIC of DIFFER- 
ENT NATIONS. Dr. RYAN’S and Professor BACHHOFFNER’S 
varied LECTURES daily. Dr. RYAN also lectures on the Even 

of Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. All these Lectures abound in 
interesting Experiments. SUBMARINE EXPERIMENTS by 
means of the DIVING BELL and DIVER. The HYDRO-ELEC- 
TRIC MACHINE. Admission, 1s., Schools Half-Price.—A new 
edition of the Catalogue, price 1s. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


SratisticaL Soctery.—Dec. 16.—T. Tooke, Esq. 
F.R.S., Vice-President, in the chair. 


The paper for the evening was by Dr. Guy, ‘On 
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The following tables afford the deaths for periods 
of five and ten years respectively, and the per-centage 
proportions :— 


No. of 


Per 





Per 














No. of | | ae | 

Age. Deaths. | Cent. Age. Deaths. | Cent. 
21 to 25 67 | 292 | 21to30| 152 | 663 
26 .. 30 8 | 371 SS .. OT 205 — | BOD 
sl .. 3 99 | 432 / 41.. 50! sis | née 
36... 40 107 | 467 «| SL... Go| | 398 | 17°37 
41... 45 132 76 Gl... 70; 481 | 20-99 
46 .. 50 1s) | 7.90 | 71... 80} 471 | 20°56 
Sl .. 55 195) | (851 $1... 90 230 | 10-43 
56... GO 203 | 886 91 ..100 31 | 136 


& upwards 


7 75 258 

76 .. 80 213 | #30 

$l .. 85 147 | 6-42 | | 
86 .. 90 92 | 401 } 

971 .. 9 21 | O92 | | 

96 ..100 Ww |) Od | 





& upwards | 

The facts contained in the above tables have been 
converted into a life-table by Mr. Neison, the actu- 
ary, which Dr. Guy presented to the meeting. Ina 
fifth table, a comparison was made of the expectation 
of life of the peerageand baronetage with that of the 
male inhabitants of the country at large, and of some 
of its chief cities; and in a sixth table were placed, 
with some of the best and most valued life tables. 
A comparison of these tables is less favourable than 
might have been anticipated to the higher classes, 
the expectation of life being, during the greater part 
of life, less than in the whole of England, in the 
county of Surrey, in Sweden and Finland, among 
the persons (chiefly males ) insured in the Equitable 
and Amicable, and among the French and English 
annuitants. On the other hand, the expectation of 
life is greater than amongst the inhabitants of the 
metropolis and Liverpool. In order to ascertain 
whether the duration of life among the higher classes 
has varied at different periods, and if so, whether, 
like that of the community at large, it has continued 
progressively to increase, Dr. Guy formed the follow- 
ing table :— 


| No. of Facts. | Average Age. 








Century. 
1200 to 1300 | 7 64-14 
130) 2. 1400 | 9 4544 
1400... 1500 23 6H11 
1500 .. 1550 52 71:27 
1550 .. 1600 luo Gw25 
1600 .. 1650 192 6395 
1650 2. 1700 346 62-40 
17OO .. 1745 vl2 G413 


The result is, that among males born from the 
middle of the sixteenth to the close of the seven- 
teenth century, theexpectation of life has diminished 
from 68} years to about 62} years, a decrease of 
nearly 6 years, and that among those born during the 
first half of the eighteenth century it has increased 
by nearly two years. 





Institute or Baitisn Arcuirects.—Dec. 16.— 
J. B. Papworth, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—James 
Walker, Esq., F.R.S., President of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers, was elected an Honorary Member; 
and John Whichcord, jun., Esq.,an Associate. 

A model and drawings were exhibited of the mode 
adopted by Mr. Murray in moving the Lighthouse at 
Sunderland [described ante, p. 602). 

A paper was read by Mr. J. J. Scoles, ‘On the 
Monuments existing in the Valley of Jehosophat, 
near Jerusalem.’ ‘These monuments might possess 


the Duration of Life among the Families of the 
Peerage and Baronetage of the United Kingdom.’— 
The facts collected by Dr. Guy amount to 2,291. 
The total number dying at each age from twenty-one 
and upwards is shown in the following table :— 








dimensions or architectural merits, but as they are 
almost the only buildings of any antiquity remaining 
in or about Jerusalem, and as tradition has invested 
them with the names of Absalom and Zachariah, it 
becomes an object of some interest to the archolo- 
gist to ascertain, if possible, the period at which they 
were really executed. In style, they are strangely 
mixed, the Greek orders being blended with the 
Egyptian character and form. The most remark- 
able, “the Pillar of Absalom,” exhibits en- 
gaged columns of the Ionic order, Doric frieze, 
an Egyptian cavetto cornice, and a high conical roof, 
the whole being excavated and detached from the 
solid rock. “ The Tomb of Zachariah” is of the same 
general character, but less decorated, and surmounted 
by a pyramid. ‘There are several other tombs, but 
their features are less peculiar. One excavation, 
however, exhibits a pediment decorated with foliage of 
Greek character. On reviewing the architectural 
details, Mr. Scoles was of opinion that they are to 
be referred to the period of the Roman dominion in 
Syria and Egypt. The pyramidal form was very 
frequently used by the Romans in monumental 
structures. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Mow. Geographical Society, half-past 8. 
TvusEs. Zoolozical Society, half-past 8.—Scientific Business. 





FINE ARTS 


The Illuminated Calendar and Home Diary for 1845, 
copied from the * Hours of Anne of Brittany,’ in the 
Royal Library at Paris, Longmans. 

Tus splendid book is announced as the first ofa series 

of yearly volumes. It is arranged so as to serve by way 

of remembrancer of those important public and family 
events which, in the less sophisticated days of our 
forefathers, were registered on the blank leaf of the 

“big ha’ Bible.” Nor, in reviewing it among works of 

Art, are these secondary uses to be lost sight of; since 

regard to them has, to a certain degree, modified the 

character of the publication. It is,in brief, a reproduc- 
tion of a portion of the illuminations of a MS. in the 

Bibliotheque Royale, well known to all missal-fanciers, 

The illustrations of cach month, with their blank 

tablets, are given in fac-simile by very delicate hand- 

colouring, so that the hardness of the mechanical 
process is in some degree avoided on the calendar 
pages. Opposite are capital floral illuminations— 
botanical specimens as truthful as if Ruysch or Re- 
doute had painted them—jewelled over with insects 
which would have done credit to Mdlle. Merian her- 

self; correct to a scale, a gleam of pearly colour, a 

wing-covert, or an antenna. But a question suggests 

itself, which we should be glad to see answered. 

Most of these flowers are mystical flowers, such as 

the Pansy, the Violet, the Thistle, the Daisy, and 

other blossoms which bore a part in romantic or 
ecclesiastic garden-language and blazonment :—and 
it seems difficult to imagine that they were strewn 
about by chance at a time when even church-portals 
blossomed into emblems, and a lady's broidery fre- 
quently told her confession of faith or her delicate 
love-story. Had this flower-zodiac—which, mated 
with a mere kalendar of days, ceases to be intelligible 

—no reference to the text, the reproduction of which 

would, of course, have deprived the volume, as it 

stands, of its applicability? Again, we think the 
black-letter preface a mistake; since it is merely 
an editor’s description of the illustrations, with 

a biographical note about Anne of Brittany. This 





little interest if viewed merely with regard to their 





was not needed; the pictures of the phases of life 





and occupation in the several months of the year 
are graphic and graceful enough to need “no bush.” 
If preface there was to have been, something more 
general in its application might easily have been 
managed: for instance, the chest whence Lady Wil. 
loughby’s Diary came, if properly ransacked, might 
have yielded a more harmonious “ improvement” of 
these wonderful old pictures:—for wonderful they 
are, in their spirit, in their sincerity, in the grace 
of some (ride the garden group which illustrates 
April), in the vigour and picturesqueness of others. 
see the wide October landscape, a province in the 
span’s breadth of a fairy’s hand! Nor can we but 
highly commend the fidelity and taste with which 
they are reproduced. Mr. Owen Jones's lithographie 
press is an engine of sorcery, so nearly does it repeat 
the floral borders of the old illuminators. The figure- 
pieces, as has been observed, are coloured by hand. 

Another richly-finished specimen of modern 
illuminated border-work issued by the litho- 
graphic press of Mr. Owen Jones (what an en- 
gine of sorcery would that machine seem to the 
Father Ambroses and Father Jocelyns of the an- 
tique missal days!) is the Sermon on the Mount—in 
every respect so sumptuously set forth and garnished, 
that it must be rated foremost among the book- 
presents which it is now seasonable to lay on the 
oratory, rather than the drawing-room table. The 
luxury of paper, and print, and colour, and gold can- 
not go much further. The borders, too, are beauti- 
fully varied. But here, again, since the class of 
publications seems rapidly on the increase, we must 
call attention to the expediency of significance in the 
choice of decoration. The old love of device and 
emblem, cultivated in the days when— 

Each flower was a memorial quaint, 

should be studied by modern illuminators, if their 
art is to be aught save a mere toy-fashion of the 
moment. In the exercise of it, fancy, taste, poetry, 
and a minute knowledge of Nature, are all called into 
play; and due care being taken that the shadow is not 
confounded with the substance, how can these be 
more gracefully occupied than in doing “ suit and 
service” to the wisdom of ages? 

The reproduction of the illuminated works of the 
Middle Ages is obviously the fashion of the day. 
Good cannot but come from such a diffusion of 
antiquarian and artistic knowledge; and the fop- 
peries engendered by it will pass. Who, for in- 
stance, can look over the first eight parts of Mr. 
Westwood's Paleographia Sacra Pictoria, without 
being not only delighted, but in some sense the wiser? 
the * Coronation Book of the Anglo-Saxon Kings,’ 
the * Liber Regalis’ of Westminster, the Gospels of 
*Meiel Brith Mac Durnan’ (a manuscript of great 
beauty), Hebrew Pentateuchs, German A pocalypses, 
Prayer Books of the Kings, Psalters of the Fathers, 
Anglo-Saxon VPsalters, Lombardic manuscripts, and 
other curiosities even less generally accessible than 
these, have been made to yield up their treasures: 
much useful information being added in the letter- 
press. It would be absurd to expect from them as mi- 
nutely fastidious a finish as we find in ‘The Hours’ just 
examined. Yct even with those, they will beara com- 
parison. Viewed in their most commonplace aspect, 
as mere drawing-room books, how much more welcome 
and attractive are such volumes than the weariful gal- 
leries of hair-dressers’ beauties, called (Modesty 
bless them !) illustrations of Shakspeare, and Scott, 
and Byron !—of which they have, in some sort, taken 
the place. Let us include in our welcome and praise 
the Illuminated Illustrations of Froissart, now com- 
plete. ‘To specify the valuable and _ interesting 
things contained in these two volumes, an Athen@um 
—and not a mere paragraph—would be required. 
The execution of the plates seems well sustained to 
the last; see the very curious and graphic illustra- 
tion of ‘ John Ball Preaching,’ where the spirit, if not 
positively the porcelain finish of the old vellum- 
painting, is well given. 

As a mere trifle after the above—but still a pretty 
trifle—we must announce The Abbaye Bell—twelve 
verses moralizing the twelve hours of the day, after 
the fashion of ‘The ‘German Watchman’s Song,’ 
illuminated from “ designs and collections,” by Lady 
Strange. 





Wirn the above proofs of Art's repetitive instincts 
or tendencies,—an original work is sure to be 
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welcome; and, undoubtedly, this merit may be 
claimed forCatlin’s North American Indian Portfolio ;— 
forms, combinations, costumes, landscape scenery, all 
js“rich and strange.” With what a good-natured com- 
passion must its author look down upon all English 
sports,—akin, perhaps, to that of Byron’s, when on 
hearing of Scott's Orcadian summer voyage, he be- 
thought himself of the storms he had suffered in the 
Bay of Biscay! What, for instance, is any home game, 

(the Chillingham cattle only excepted)—what even 
the wild boar of which stranger Bathyanys talk so 
bravely, or the wild bear of which British Lloyds write 
so pleasantly, when compared with such a customer 
as the Buffalo Bull?—to be scen Plate the 2nd of 
this miscellany. To have “brought him down” is 
an adventure worth talking about! Several of the 
scenes are devoted to this feat. No. 5 shows us the 
Indian sportsman fully caparisoned, with his plumage 
and his streaming hair, his fringed drawers, his bow 
and arrows, his asso, and to give his accoutrements 
their crowning finish, that wild feather stuck in his 
horse’s tail! Mr. Catlin, in his pleasant explanatory 
letter-press, tells us he has pictured the steed as 
unusually small, that he may make “ the game” look 
more imposing ; but, taking the average proportions, 
the disparity of size, weight, &c.—putting out of con- 
sideration those formidable weapons of defence, the 
horns,—can be no joke. Plate No. 6, exhibits a chace 
on a grand scale ; the scene one of the Prairie bluffs, 
which forms an agreeably wild and characteristic 
back ground, Nos. 7 and 9 are other combinations 
of the same objects. No. 10 introducesa new element 
ofinterest, 4 I]erd of White Wolves, almost as keenly 
formidable to the burly Tyrant of the Prairies as his 
human foes:—far more so in appearance than the 
gentleman in white hat and Scotch plaid (No. 12), 
whose coolness, however, as, in defiance of the terrors 
of his horse, he just keeps ahead of the infuriated 
beast, has something behind it, which were Don Buf- 
falo a reasoner, he would not tempt too far! In No. 
13 we see our friends the Indians playing the Wolf to 
mystify and destroy their game. The scene is strik- 
ing—a grassy desert with an illimitable horizon. In 
No. 15 we have the horrors of a Transatlantic winter 
thrown into the picture, and they make grand and 
appropriate scenery, so to say, for the dying “ mon- 
arch of the waste” (No. 17.) Here is something 
deserving the name of spert; yet solemnly the sports- 
men set about it: Te Buffalo Dance (No. 8), whim- 
sical as the masquerading costumes and uncouth 
attitudes ofits performers appear to us, is a religious 
ceremony. The word “* Dance” reminds us to men- 
tion that Mr. Catlin’s Portfolio includes amusements, 
as well as hunting scenes, We have the snow-shoe 
dance, and the bear dance, which is inimitably droll. 
Then, in No, 23, and other plates, we are shown pic- 
turesque congregations of frolickers, who meet for a 
ball play dance, with their Apollo-like youths, tricked 
out with queer-looking horse hair tails, and the betting 
squaws,—a curious proof, alas! that the Gambling 
Woman is not so exclusively a denizen ofan English 
race-stand, or a German brunnen, as the maligners of 
high civilization would have us believe. We have 
not half exhausted the subjects in this judiciously 
varied and interesting volume: but must close it, 
when we have added, that, as lithographs, the tran- 
scripts from Mr. Catlin’s drawings by Mr. M‘Gahey, 
Meritcommendation. Little of the original spirit has 
been lost, something of finish added ; and here and 
there, perhaps, an erratic line, or an unfair propor- 
tion corrected. 

_Were precedence of any weight in an article 
like this, and if it were accorded to splendour 
and finish of execution, instead of roaming the 
Rocky Mountains and the Prairies with Mr. Catlin, 
We ought to have been doing homage to Finden’s 
Royal Gallery of British Art, lately re-issued. The 
first number includes three subjects—Ist. * The De- 
liverance of St. Peter,’ by Portbury, after Hilton. 
We need not again point out, that with all the aca- 
demic grace and academic force of the painter, and 
acertain purity of taste more individual than aca- 
demic, Hilton’s later compositions —and this is 
among the best—fall short of what could be desired, 
from a certain reserve of power, not to call it feeble- 
ness. Enough, on the present occasion, to say that 
Mr. Portbury has laboured well, apparently con 
amore. ‘The recumbent prison-wardens in the fore- 
ground are rendered with vigour, clear of coarseness. 


The plate, too, is satisfactory in its general tone. The 
second subject is Edwin Landseer's ‘Interior of a 
Highland Cottage,’ engraved by Mr. W. Finden. 
Who does not know the picture? Who, we may 
add, is unacquainted with the power of the burin 
employed upon it, when the same is used ; not played 
with ? Thirdly, we have ‘ Oberwesel on the Rhine,’ 
by Mr. Turner, elaborately engraved by Mr. Will- 
more. Here a certain heaviness may be objected to 
in the half-tints, which (as J. R. of Christchurch will 
bear us out in asserting) rarely exists in the works of 
the painter. As to the subject, it is beautiful: the 
whole spirit of the Rhine scenery, and of that parti- 
cular scene, is there,and something more. The pecu- 
liar round-topped tree (we doubt if any such is to 
be found near Oberwesel,) of Mr. Turner's predilec- 
tion, will make mare than one casual gazer look twice 
| to see whether the scene be not an Italian or a Gre- 
cian river. The want of the Rhineland is foliage; 
and such as proyes the rule by the exception, is of a 
different character to that preferred by our admirable 
but mannered landscape-poet. 


The Ten Virgins, by Mr. Steell, is an engraving of 
a pediment, designed and executed for the Standard 
Life Assurance Company, Edinburgh, by Mr. John 
Steell. The idea of selecting that well-known parable 
as an illustration of forethought, is happier than its 
treatment has been, The wise damsels are group- 
ed somewhat too pedantically in the centre; one 
awkwardly turns her back on the spectator, an- 
other rather operatically holds up her cresset, to 
form the central point demanded by the com- 
position. The unthrifty Five are still less artis- 
tically treated, in lateral groups of two and three. 
Among the latter, the sleeping figure is perhaps 
the best. We must regret that a first invention, so 
well fancied, was not more carefully studied in its 
completion. 


A large portrait of Lord Sandon, engraved in mez- 
zotint, by Mr. G. R. Ward, after a picture by Illidge, 
is not satisfactory. More speaking as a likeness, is 
Mr. Maguire’s ‘lithograph from the life,’ of Dr. 
Forbes Winslow, ere, too, we may take occasion | 
to commend certain lithographed portraits of the | 
same kind, by M. Baugniet, of M. Benedict, Mr. W. | 
S. Bennett, and Mr. S. Lover. In every case the 
ikeness is excellent, though in some degree charge- | 
able with coarseness. 


We now come to works in progress: beginning 
with that oddly compounded olla podrida, Payne's 
Universum, or Pictorial World, which has reached its 
eleventh number. This work is better calculated, we 
suspect, for the old-fashioned class of country col- 
lectors, who were dependent for their literature and 
art on the periodical visit of the travelling chap- 
man, than for circulation in large towns, where pic- 
tures, prints, exhibitions, &c. are easy of access. 
Purchasers are sure to find a snatch of everything 
in it. 

Parts 4 and 5 of Mr. Bowman’s Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture of Great Britain are devoted to that remark- 
able edifice, Castle Rising Church :—a gem among the 
Norfolk churches. The general views, sections, and 
details are given with satisfactory clearness, Exa- 
mining some of the latter, with their bold and sig- 
nificant forms, we could not forbear recollecting our 
correspondent’s remarks [ante, p. 972] on the enrich- 
ments of the vaunted new architecture at Munich: 
these how insipid—those how effective! We must 
once again reserve M. Gailhabaud’s Ancient and 
Modern Architecture (now at the twenty-sixth part 
of its second series) for separate consideration, the 
manifold remarks and comparisons it suggests being | 
out of all proportion with any space here attainable. 
We must, lastly, welcome Mrs, Loudon’s new pub- 
lication, British Wild Flowers (Nos. 1 to 4), with our 
best wishes; and announce that Mr. Westwood's 
British Moths and their Transformations is at its 
thirty-eighth number. The title of a solitary sport- 
ing print, Bell and Harry, by Mr. Stubbs, after Mr. 
Spalding, sufficient by way of notice, enables us to 
close our notice of new publications by a Da Capo— 
symmetrical to subject with its commencement ; yet 
what a life of sympathies, as well asa world of miles, 
separates Bell and Harry from the buffaloes and 
antelopes of the New World! 





— 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

New editions of standard works speak trumpet- 
tongued of increased and increasing intelligence 
amongst the public; but it says little for the wis- 
dom of publishers, when, while they profess to 
improve, they substantially injure the master-pieces 
which they issue to meet the demand. Yet such 
is the case in these new editions of Haydn's ‘ Crea- 
tion’ and Beethoven's ‘ Mount of Olives.’ The mu- 
sical Editorship of both has been confided to Sir 
H. R. Bishop, whose compressions of scores for the 
use of pianoforte players are generally satisfactory, 
and hit the right mean between meagreness and 
difficulty. So far, too, as a casual examination 
warrants the assertion, we may praise the volumes 
before us as correctly printed. Our objections con- 
fine themselves to the verbal text: but this offers 
sufficient cause for complaint. We have often won- 
dered for which of his sins the clear, careful, con- 
scientious Haydn has been doomed to the penance 
of being associated with so much “ bad language” 
in the English versions of his great vocal works. 
Easy as it would be to arrange the text of ‘ The 
Creation,’ so as to give the singer sense to utter, 
and still not wander wide from Genesis and Milton, 
whence the words were originally drawn by the 
German poet who arranged the cantata for the com- 
poser, every succeeding tamperer seems only to 
have made matters worse instead of better. What, 
for instance—as words to be sung—can be less 
tolerable than the following?—which a few simple 
strokes of the pen might replace by something 
harmless, at least, and vocal, though Jess high- 
sounding: — 

Most beautiful appear 

The gently sloping hills. 
Their narrow sinuous veins 
Distil in crystal drops 

The fountain fresh and bright. 
In lofty circles plays 

And hovers through the sky 
The cheerful host of birds. 








An accumulation of sibilants would seem to have 
been searched for, in these lines. Then, again, 
there is still retained that perpetual transposition of 
sentences, such as— 

The marvellous work beholds amazed 
(pause in the musical phrase.) 
The glorious hierarchy of Heaven! 
which is at once needless, awkward, and harassing 
to the singer. The one or two variations made 
seem to us no better than the original namby- 
pamby,—vide the three new lines in “ With verdure 
clad” :— 
With copious fruit the expanded boughs are hung, 
In leafy arches twine the shady groves, 
O'er lofty hills majestic forests wave, &c. 
We have, all our musical lives, been longing for a 
really improved edition of Haydn’s ‘ Creation’ ; here, 
however, it assuredly is not. There is a version 
used in the provinces (probably amended by some 
resident professor, but, we think, not printed), which 
is superior to any we have yet met in black and 
white. 

We are sorry to include in our censure an adapter 
generally so careful and sensible as Mr. Bartholo- 
mew, who has here furnished a dislocated text to 
Beethoven's dramatic Oratorio. The difficulties of 
rendering this at all into English are very great; 
owing (as has been elsewhere pointed out) to the 
introduction of the Divine Personage as an inter- 
locutor. To escape from them, in compliance with 
our reverential feelings, awkward artifices must be 


| used, But, this allowed for as an unfortunate con- 


dition, the text to every movement is worse than that 
printed to the first English edition put forth many 
years ago by Sir George Smart. The Seraph’s song, 
for instance, begins with— 
Prize—prize your Redeemcr’s goodness. 

It is hardly possible to sing and to enunciate the 
first word agreeably. In the Night-Chorus, too— 
what a mouthful of syllables is this for a line allegro 
molto:— . 
Now, self-styled King of Jewry! 

Our criticism is not more minute than the im- 
portance of the subject warrants. Those who fancy 
that every arrangement of words cut into lengths, 
and seasoned with a grain or two of meaning, is 
sufficient, can never have reflected how many fine 
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works are laid on the shelf, or reluctantly ap-| and moral, are such festivities from our formal acts 
proached, owing to careless and unmusical set- | of worship, or our odd mixtures of Fashion, Charity, 


ting of the text. Our language has a bad name, as | 
being ill-adapted to vocal purposes; but one-half of 
the reproach belongs not to its close vowels and its 
_— syllables, but to the ignorance of those who 
ave written for music. We may hope that, in the 
increasing disposition of the public to consider the 
intellectual portion of the art, and the links by 
which it is bound to the high and beautiful utter- 
ances of Thought and Imagination, in form and 
colour, orin speech without song—a subject at once 
so interesting and so essential to progress will not | 
be overlooked. It is of little use to appoint Pro- | 
fessors of Declamation, so long as poets do their | 
duty without consideration of the subsequent duty | 
of the musicians, and the latter sanction faults by 
which their own “ mystery’’ suffers such wrong. 
The latest publications by Dr. Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy are here before us. First comes a capital 
arrangement of his ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
music for one or two performers on the piano-forte, 
executed by himself,—and though difficult, not vexa- 
tiously so, in proportion to the effect produced. More | 
recent still are Six two-part songs for female voices— 
a charming and not difficult series of duefti di 
camera. 
over this class of compositions since Clari wrote his 
‘Cantando un di,’ and Handel had recourse to his own 











robust oratorio choruses! Some nerve has been 
given up—some elegance and expression gained. In 
their vocal structure, Dr. Mendelssohn’s composi- 


tions are nearly as simple as the harmonized airs, the | 


easy execution of which, and the fascinating verse of 
Moore, attracted so many singers to the National 
Melodies. But how great is the musical difference! 
Or, again, let them be compared with the sweet 
notturni of Blangini and Gabussi—to which, accord- 
ing to their order, be honour given,—and all the 


distance reveals itself betwixt a composer who can | 


employ simple materials well, because he knows the 
mysteries of complication, and an artificer whose 


instincts and experiences will not raise him above | 


the most familiar forms of construction. Yet we 
have our small objection to these two-part songs ; 
there is want of contrast and colour in the words. 
As a set these six songs are too exclusively senti- 
mental. Only one, ‘ The May Bells and the Flowers,’ 
has the least gaiety in its tone; and this is the least 
happy of the series. The second, ‘The Passage- 
Bird’s Farewell,’ is our favourite: though written 
almost exclusively in thirds, with a very slight in- 


termixture of solv passages, the accompaniment is | 


managed with such masterly nicety, that there is 
none of that surfeiting effect upon the ear so gene- 
rally attending a protracted use of that simplest 
chord. ‘Greeting,’ too (No. 3), is very beautiful, 
and full of feeling. Nothing can be less new than 
the point used in the last six bars; but it is so set 
as to have a picturesque and haunting sweetness, 
quite unborrowed. Herein the great musician's 
skill is shown. Reminiscence, nay, even adoption of 
the common-places which are every one’s property, 
do not, of necessity, imply plagiarism or poverty; 
we have Handel in proof—we would add, Rossini, 
but for Dr. Mendelssohn's congregation, who would 
consider, we suspect, the coupling of the two names 
as a “rank heresy.” Lastly, all objections allowed 
for, these two-part songs seem to us the most ac- 
ceptable publication of their kind since the issue of 
‘Mira la bianea luna,’ and ‘I Marinari,’ in the 
“ Soirées Musicales’* of the provoking composer of 
‘Guillaume Tell.’ 

Of a graver order are Dr. Mendelssohn's “ Fest- 
gesdnge’’—hymns for four voices, with a piano-forte 
or organ accompaniment. The best of these, if we are 
not mistaken, has already been used in the ‘ Lobge- 
sang.’ The third, ‘ Light,’ is a short motett, rather 
than a hymn. Altogether, we do not clearly see 
what place these fine but national compositions can 
hold either in our service-books or in our spiritual 
concerts. The perpetual recurrence of the double 
syllable, and the irregularity of the metres, stand in 
the way of the naturalization of the German corales. 
Nor are we used to hymn tunes (as is here the case) 
accompanied by full orchestra. These have probably 

n composed for some German celebration. It 
needs not to add, how different in spirit, both musical 


What a change, by the way, has passed | 


| 
two-part songs for the themes of some of his most | 


and oratorio-music. Therefore these Fest-gesange 
will, for the present, be here principally interesting, 
as completing the catalogue of the composer’s works. 

The next work we shall mention is The Deliver- 
ance of Israel from Babylon, an oratorio, by William 
Jackson, four numbers of which are before us. 
We have often suggested to our young composers 
an enterprise of the kind, and therefore regard this 
production with more than usual interest. But our 
recommendations were expressly given with a view 
to the assembling and perfecting those indications 
of national style, which, if extant anywhere in our 
music, are most largely traceable in the works of 
the glee-writers and the cathedralists. Now here 
we have Haydn, Mozart, Spohr, Mendelssohn, even 
Neukomm, followed, rather than Tallis, or Purcell, 
or Boyce. With much cleverness and picturesque 
fancy and laudable ambition, Mr. Jackson never 





appears to have settled into the slightest way of his 
own. There is, throughout his composition, an air 
of indecision and of imitation. That the romantic 
and the severe schools may be blended in more 
styles than one, the sacred compositions of 
Handel, Beethoven, Cherubini, and Mendelssohn, | 
individually and distinctly attest. In spite, how- 
ever, of Mr. Jackson’s perpetual waverings betwixt | 
one model and another, his work seems to us one of 
the best of its class, of English origin, Mr. John 
Barnett’s ‘Omnipresence of the Deity’ not for- 
gotten. 

After this (in every sense of the word) may be 
mentioned Mr. M‘Korkell’s Anthem from the 150th 
Psalm. We cannot, however, commend this new 


| setting of that superb hymn of praise. Some of the 
| movements are aged frivolity worn threadbare; the 


accent of the words is generally neglected, and there 
is not harmonic science displayed sufficient to lure 
us into forgetting these faults. 

Mr. Rimbault’s Cathedral Chants of the Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries, make up a 
superb volume,— 


orderly and well, 
According to the fashion of the time. 


! 
That is to say, that border—vignette—ornamental 
| title-page, and initial letter, are “according to 


authority,’”’-—and we suppose, have been symboli- 
cally selected with reference to the orthodoxy of the 
music. ‘There is something too much of this, at 
present ; since the consequences (as we have already 
ventured to point out with regard to the Cambridge 
Camden Society, ante, p. 200,) must be Iconoclasm 
versus Superstition: a strife, the disastrous effects 
whereof on Art, are purchased dearly by strained 
architectural and typographical propriety. But, 
this caution ventured, Mr. Rimbault’s seems to us a 
goodandvaluablecollection. Welike the oldestchants 
the best, because they are the simplest, the most like 
recitation. Mr. Hill’s Choral Service as used in the 
Parish Church of Leeds at the Daily Prayerand Litany, 
is another book of the time, much more unambitious 
in form, but likely to be little acceptable to those 
who would have the ancient manner of performing 
the service revived. 

One instrumental piece is before us—a Fantasia 
on Themes from Spohr’s * Jessonda, by C. Liihrss. 
This has been written implicitly on the Thalberg 
pattern. There is the introduction with its all-but- 
entire disregard of the subject of the fantasia,— 
there is the theme repeated, with all its modern 
amplifications of accompanied melody and arpeggio, 
and the rattling finale, with its hammer-strokes of 
octaves, &c.,—the airs of Spohr, be it observed, 
lending themselves less readily to such treatment, 
than the Italian and French tunes which M. Thal- 
berg was the first, perhaps, to dress out in such a 
bewitching but somewhat meretricious fashion. 
His “ discoveries” bid fair to be laid by among ob- 
solete things, by the first new thinker on the piano- 
forte who shall appear, so unmercifully have they 
been pressed into use, in season and out of season. 
To close our notice: it will suffice to state, that Mr. 
Hamilton’s Modern Instructions for the Pianoforte, 
with examples, &c. by Czerny, have gone to a sixth 
edition,—and that Mr. Dawson’s Elements of Music 
Condensed seems to us remarkably neatly printed 
and well done. The paragraphs on Time and 
Rhythm, in particular, are more than usually clear, 


| vocalists, 














stringent, and sensible: likely to lead to a good 
understanding of a branch of musical knowledge 
but half cultivated in this country. 





ConcERTS OF THE WEEK.—The amount of music 
in London, even during what may be called “the flat 
season,” is larger than persons would suppose, who 
know “our town” exclusively by either its East or 
its West-end exhibitions. The social separation of 
these worlds is one of the mysteries of this odd me- 
tropolis the most puzzling to foreigners: and who 
knows whether there be or be not a third artistic 
hemisphere, existing and flourishing in the Borough, 
known already for its crowded population and well- 
frequented theatres, with choral societies, glee clubs, 
and chamber concerts ?—their very success, which 
makes appeal to the public unnecessary, placing them 
beyond all critical cognizance. 

At the Soirée of the Society of British Musicians 
yesterday week, the principal instrumental attractions 
were, a Trio by Spohr, the pianoforte part of which 
was taken by Mr. Richards, and a Quartett by Mr, 
Stephens. Some clever songs by Mr. Jewson were 
performed; Miss Lockey and Miss~ Duval were the 
The excellent and expressive manner in 
which the latter lady executes Handel’s contralto 
songs and other airs of that class must bring her into 
notice ; but let her beware of trying music above the 
compass of her voice.—We were much pleased by 
the second concert of the Choral Harmonists, which 
was held on Monday last, at the London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate Street. The selection principally con- 
sisted of Haydn’s ‘Imperial Mass,’ as No, 3 is 
often called ; a Motett by Mr. C. Lucas, another by 
Mozart ; and a large portion of ‘ Alexander's Feast,’ 
The ‘Imperial Mass’ went excellently ; the chorus 
was firm and ready; the solos well given by profes- 
sional singers, and the orchestra sufficient. As church 
music, we require something far more severe—not to 
say serious—than this brilliant, jubilant composition. 
Yet to deny the charm of it, would argue a want 
(without play upon words) of that Catholicism which 
we are every year more and more convinced is the 
most precious secret of connoisseurship. There is 
nothing in our acquaintance like the freshness of 
Haydn. The combination of vocal and orchestral 
music, as we now understand the latter, was young 
when he wrote. His melodies are as pure as they 
are vocal; while many a self-fancied contrapuntist, 
ready now-a-days to frown over his levities and easy 
modulations as “thin,” is, nevertheless, in science 
but a pigmy beside him, the Giant! The Mass lost 
effect as a whole by being performed without pauses. 
We expected the Motett by Mr. Lucas with great 
interest and curiosity : the greater, then, is our regret 
that it fell short of our wishes. ‘The first movement 
seemed to us harsh in modulation, and deficient in 
design ; the second to have too much form, being a 
trio in the form of a round almost as regular as Ros 
sini’s ‘Mi manca la voce, or Cherubini’s ‘ Perfida 
Clori;’ while the more cheerful finale possessed all 
the secularity of Haydn’s style, but alas! little be- 
sides. This, we are convinced, is not the right direc- 
tion of English talent in sacred composition. Grave 
and practicable vocal writingisrather thething wanted; 
and, for forms, those which Purcell and our cathedral- 
ists indicated, and not those which the great foreigners 
of the last century exhausted, would be the most ad- 
vantageously studied. The selection from ‘ Alexan- 
der’s Feast’ by the Choral Harmonists cannot be passed 
over by any one desirous to see the Cantata revived ; 
and the concert made a complete entertainment of 
itself, independent of church or stage. Why should 
not some society devote itself expressly to this object? 
There is a larger repertory of classical works than 
many are aware of ; beginning with the ‘ L’ Allegro, 
the §St. Cecilia,’ ‘ Time and Truth,’ * Acis,’ and other 
secular compositions of Handel, the ‘ Seasons’ of 
Haydn, Beethoven's ‘Glorious Moment,’ Romberg’s 
‘Song of the Bell,’ and Mendelssohn's ‘ First Wal- 
purgis Night.’ Some compositions of this class, 
too, by Cherubini—one, an Ode written for our 
Philharmonic Society, if we mistake not,—exist. 
Then the more thinly scored compositions for 4 single 
voice, by Scarlatti, and others of his date, might be 
introduced as a charming variety ; while a_ search 
among the writings of such Germanized Italians as 
Righini, Salieri, &c., and such Italianized Germans 
as Winter, Mayer, and Paer, would yield, we fancy, 
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if not first-rate works, enough to relieve the ear, 
and prevent the monotony of repetition, till young 
writers brought new offerings. Something of the 
sort, we are convinced, is to be, and what is more, 
will be done. R 
We have but to add that the first series of Madame 
Dulcken's Soirées closed on Wednesday. The novelty 
roduced by her on the occasion was the pianoforte 
Quartett by Ries in E minor, one of that unequal 
composer's later works, and well worth hearing. The 
movement, in particular, is full of grace and ingenuity 
_less crude and fragmentary than usual with Ries’s 
slow movements. More, however, of his individuality 
isto be found in other of his chamber-music. We will 
instance his pianoforte Quartettin E flat major, of which 
theadagio and rondo are charming ; his pianoforte Trio 
in cminor,with its capital presto finale, and hisQuintett 
for stringed instruments in D minor. It is needful to 
specify, since the composer published far too many 
productions to which the reproach may justly be ap- 
plied of being direct and servile copies after Beetho- 
yen. It is hard for any reputation to be sustained in 
face of such a character. 





Music Aproap.—A sketch of M. Meyerbeer’s 
new work, written for the inauguration of the Berlin 
Opera House, is given in La Gazette Musicale, of 
Paris.. As far as can be gathered from an account of 
the story, and the principal pieces of music—such as 
a descriptive ballad, a scene between a gipsy fortune- 
teller and soldiers, some lieder for the latter, and a 
chorus with three military bands on the stage !—the 
opera isa slighter work than might have been expected 
from the composer of * Les Huguenots,’ after so longa 
silence. It is generally understood that M. Meyer- 
beer does not possess a willing genius, but one requir- 
ing to be cherished and corrected ; which works by 
consideration and re-consideration, instead of that 
spontaneous exercise of affluent power, by aid of 
which a Handel could throw off his ‘ Israel,’ scarcely 
conscious of the labour, and a Mozart write the over- 
ture to ‘ Don Giovanni’ within the compass (so to 
say) of asingle punch-bowl! So be it: let not the 
slow be hurried into production, or the swift be re- 
buked because of it,—when ‘ Israels,’ and overtures 
like the above are the fruits :—but Criticism is shar- 
pened by long fasting, and the composer who, after a 
period of gestation such as should produce an Ossa, 
only gives forth a hillock, runs some risk of being set 
down as so limited in his powers as to be all but un- 
available. The Berlin papers state, that the opera 
has been produced at a cost of not less than 24,000 
thalers—nearly 3,600/. 

‘Le Desert,’ the Ode Symphony, by M. Felicien Da- 
vid, mentioned some weeks ago, seems to have made a 
noise in Paris ; and some of the journals are claiming 
the author, as that rara avis, a new composer. At 
least, his school has been an original one. M. Da- 
vid’s education began under M. Fétis, at the Conser- 
vatoire ; but a “ vocation” drew him, in 1831, to join 
the Saint Simonian family at Menilmontant ; and on 
the breaking up of that singular establishment, he 
joined the mission to the East, in which country his 
adventures are described to have been rarely roman- 
tic. There, at least, he seems to have imbibed new 
musical ideas, and ripened his original store,—the 
most recent fruit of which is this same Choral Sym- 
phony; but we are told of Quintetts for stringed in- 
struments, and two orchestral Symphonies in manu- 
script. Surely these are worth inquiring for. The 
‘Adolphe et Clara’ of Dalayrac has been revived at 
the Opéra Comique. 





In our extract from the musical travels of M. Ber- 
lioz last week, mention is made of a grand sacred 
performance with organ and orchestra at Rome. This 
occurs immediately after a paragraph on the music 
of La Capella Sistina; and—no locality being speci- 
fied,—in the haste of translation, our parenthesis was 
Introduced, not unnaturally placing it there. Butas 
we have since recollected that no organ is permitted 
in the Sistine Chapel, it is only fair to exculpate M. 
Berlioz from the consequences of our slip of the pen, 
caused by his own random manner of writing. 





Drury Lane.—We have rarely been called upon 
to announce an event so painful as the decease of the 
young and graceful dancer, Miss Clara Webster ; 
literally all but burnt to death on the stage, in pre- 
fence of the audience, at Drury Lane this day week, 


| 
| 
| 


—her dress having caught fire at a jet of gas used 
to light the scenes,—and who, on Monday evening, 
expired of the injuries she had received. Hardly can 
there be conceived a more frightful catastrophe; and 
it should not be passed without the press gravely 
urging on all whom such things concern the necessity 
for incessant and watchful superintendence, so as to 
render the recurrence of such an event impossible. 
Use makes the most timid of creatures foolhardy ; and 
in all scenic pieces involving the use of machinery, 
extra light, &c. &c., the limit should be, not what 
the actors can be made to execute, but what can be 
effected without the risk to life or limb. A cen- 
tury of brilliant and astounding effects would not 
efface in the recollections of the spectators, the 
shrieks of the helpless creature, as she rushed round 
the stage seeking assistance! Mr. Bunn, we per- 
ceive, has made over his theatre to the bereaved 
family for Monday next; and though the present is 
the moment when the survivors will be least dis- 
posed to count a few pounds, more or less, it is to be 
hoped that the sympathy of the public will not ex- 
pend itself in words on the occasion. 





MISCELLANEA 

Nineveh.—To the letters which we have heretofore 
published from M. Botta, respecting the excavations 
at Khorsabad, we may add the following from the 
Augsburg Gazette.—There are at present 160 work- 
men engaged thereon, and besides the walls, which 
are covered with sculptures and inscriptions, many 
antiquities of a peculiar and at present inexplicable 
nature are met with. For example, under the large 
bricks, of which the floor consists, are stone reposi- 
tories, which are filled with small clay enamelled 
figures of men and beasts, without anything on the 
surface indicating the existence of such repositories, 
or there being anything within them to explain their 
contents. In another place they discovered great 
rows of earthen vases of a remarkable size, placed on 
a brick floor and filled with human bones, and similar 
to those which have been found at Babylon, Ahwaz, 
and other places in South Persia. The palace seems 
to have been plundered before its destruction, for 
neither jewels, nor instruments, nor even the small 
cylinders so numerous in the neighbourhood, are 
anywhere found; merely some bronze images of 
beasts (for instance, a very fine lion) have been dis- 
covered, as also a part of the bronze wheel of a war 
chariot. But the mostincomprehensible circumstance 
is, that the alabaster slabs with which the walls are 
cased, and which are covered with inscriptions and 
sculptures, bear on the back, likewise, inscriptions in 
arrow-headed characters, and certainly not in the 
Assyrian, but in the Babylonian language. As it is 
naturally not to be presumed that the architects 
would have been so foolish as to have graven these 
inscriptions where no one could have seen them with- 
out pulling down the wall, it must be presumed that 
the slabs have served twice, first belonging to a Baby- 
lonian palace, and afterwards have been transposed 
by the Assyrians and freshly graven. At present no 
sculptures have been found on the back, which would, 
indeed, be of the greatest interest, no Babylonian 
sculptures having ever yet been discovered. Some 
of the lately-found bas-reliefs are especially remark- 
able; for instance, one representing the siege of a 
town situate on an island; the sea is covered with 
ships, the fore part of which form a horse’s head, and 
which are occupied in bringing the trunks of trees 
for the purpose of erecting a dam. The water is 
covered with all kinds of marine animals—fishes, 
crabs, and winged sea-horses. The richness of the 
details, and the mass of sculpture which the palace 
contains, are amazing, and it is incomprehensible 
how so magnificent a building should have been so 
strangely buried in the earth. 

Letters from Bagdad speak of a visit made 
by Major Rawlinson to Bisutum, where he spent 
some days in copying and deciphering the important 
cuneiform or arrow-headed inscriptions which are 
found upon the great rock at that place. The ruins 
existing there, are believed to mark the site of Ba- 
ghistana,—a name intimately connected with the 
ancient Assyrian history, and with the expedition of 
Semiramis. The inscriptions, which are engraved 
under a sculpture of vast proportions, representing a 
triumphant king passing judgment upon the con- 





quered, are the longest known to exist in the cunei- 


form character. They are divided into three columns, 
and respectively represent the Babylonian, Median, 
and ancient Persian languages. Unfortunately, the 
Babylonian characters, which, from their connexion 
with the important ruinsof Babylon, and the numerous 
inscriptions on bricks and stones brought from them, 
are of the greatest interest, are almost completely 
obliterated. The others are nearly perfect. Major 
Rawlinson had succeeded, some years ago, in deci- 
phering a portion of the inscription, in the simple 
cuneiform, and in a dialect of the Pehlevi, Zend, or 
ancient Persian language—and had believed the in- 
scription to contain certain annals of Persian history. 
His former supposition is now completely confirmed ; 
and the inscriptions contain a history of the kingdom 
under the Kyanian dynasty, down to the middle of 
the reign of Darius (qu. Hystaspes ?) — whose effigy 
is represented in the sculpture above, as the con- 
quering king, and who, himself, caused the sculptures 
and inscriptions to be made on this vast rock. The 
inscriptions are well known, but, from the almost in- 
accessible position they occupy, no one had hitherto 
succeeded in copying them. The French artists, 
Messrs. Coste and Flandin, who accompanied the 
French embassy to Persia, were compelled to re- 
nounce the undertaking, after many attempts perse- 
vered in for several days, Sir R. Ker Porter declared 
that it would take three months to copy them, with 
the aid of a telescope.— Malta Times. 

Socicty of Antiquaries.—Fulham, Dec. 17, 1844.—I am one 
of those members who are unfortunate enough to be stigma- 
tized as perverting the uses of the Society's funds, by a vote 
of 3007, to Mr. Carlisle, their veteran senior secretary, for 
making an Index to the last fifteen volumes of the Society's 
Archeologia. * * I voted for a grant of 3002 to Mr. 
Carlisle on these grounds—That the index prepared by 
him is a laborious work most carefully made, and is 
indeed in its numerous references and cross-references, 
a model for similar compilations. 1 thought the price a 
very liberal one, but still I considered that we were not 
assembled to recompense the labours of an attorney's clerk 
or scrivener, but of an individual who, for nearly forty years, 
had performed the duties of senior secretary to the Society 
of Antiquaries with the greatest attention and propriety. 
His deportment ever that of gentleman towards all its 
members, of what degree or rank soever (and the composi- 
tion of the Society, it must be allowed, is very miscellaneous) 
without any reference to their qualifications or opinions, 
The Council had previously sanctioned Mr. Carlisle's under- 
taking ; it was the price paid for the same kind of labour 
to him thirty years before. Whether the Society would 
have done well to have rescinded a measure of their own 
Council, and proclaimed themselves ungrateful for the long 
services of a meritorious officer, I leave to general opinion. 

A MembeER whose name frequently occurs in the Index, 

The Robin.—The following may serve as a com- 
panion picture to the account of “ the Kingfisher,” 
which we gave last week from the Gardener's Chro- 
nicle :—** Mons, and Madame Michau gave a grand 
Polka ball to their pupils, at the Old Ship Rooms, on 
Tuesday evening. There was a very fashionable 
assembly, and the number of pupils was as great, and 
their appearance as charming, as we ever saw on any 
former occasion. Among the company who attended 
on this occasion, animated by more interesting feelings 
than those of mere lookers-on, like ourselves, were 
Mr. and Mrs. George Robins, with their little troupe 
of enfans cheris, and who distinguished themselves 
highly in all the polkas and the quadrilles. They 
were, indeed, a little feature in the evening's enter- 
tainment; but a greater treat in petto was reserved in 
the person of Miss Eliza Robins, a little darling not yet 
six years old, who danced a fancy dance (the Craco- 
vienne), foute seule, in a most captivating manner. 
She looked a little Taglioni—or, perhaps, it may be 
hetter taste to say, it was in the real Michau style. 
She danced with uncommon spirit, and looked a little 
fairy to the very life. On making her curtsey (which 
she did most elegantly), the applause throughout the 
crowded room was unanimous. She was the great 
(or, to speak by the book, the Jitt/e) lion of the even- 
ing. The beautiful stained glass that is to form the 
coup-d’ceil of the exterior to Mr, Robins’s marine 
villa at Kemp-town, is to inclose the portico entrée, 
and will have a novel and prepossessing effect; we 
believe it will be perfected to-day. The Earl of 
Abergavenny and the Duke of Somerset are both 
mentioned as competitors for this delightful abode. 
It appears to us that it was in good taste that Mr. 
Robins has added two buildings for the stable depart- 
ment ; such a mansion stood in need of it; not only 
eight stalls, but also eight bedchambers are added for 
the male portion of the establishment to repose in.” 
—Brighton Herald, Dec. 14. 
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Extraordinary Land-slip.— A most extraordi- 
nary land-slip happened on the 15th of November, 
near Lebanon, New Hampshire, U.S. About three 
miles to the eastward of the village is a high conical 
hill, rising perpendicularly on its southern side, but 
on the north sloping gradually from the summit to 
the table-land below. The following is the relation 
of a person on the spot at the time :—“ With Robert 
Gourlay, I had occasion to transact business on 
Thursday last, and having called on him at his farm- 
house, about two o'clock, I was detained till late in 
the evening. About half-past ten, as we were in the 
act of reading over some papers, we were startled by 
a sudden explosion. Our first impression was, that 
a piece of artillery had been discharged in the rear 
of the farm buildings, but after reflecting on the im- 
probability of such an event, we referred the detona- 
tion to an earthquake, or some subterranean convul- 
sion. For the next few minutes we sat in a state of 
considerable alarm, which was augmented on hearing 
unusual sounds from the stables, as if the cattle were 
struggling to get loose. Just as we started from our 
seat by a sort of instinctive resolve to ascertain the 
cause of this singular occurrence, we suddenly felt 
the house in motion. At first there was a violent 
jerk, then a movement onward, not unlike the first 
starting of a railway train. Gradually the motion 
increased, until we found ourselves moving along at 
a rapidly accelerating rate. It was a clear starry 
night, and I could see the boughs of trecs in the 
distance passing the windows, just as we perceive the 
transit of similar objects from the window of a travel- 
ling vehicle. This continued for two or three minutes, 
and then there was a sudden stop, producing another 
violent jerk, which threw my friend and me to the 
opposite side of the room. We ran immediately to 
the door, and our astonishment may be more easily 
conceived than described on discovering ourselves in 
an entirely new locality. I saw at once that a land- 
slip had taken place. We found ourselves at least a 
quarter of a mile from the original spot. The farm- 
house and outbuildings were all entire. A range of 
poplars, which grew near the barn, still occupied the 
same relative position to that building. The only 
change observable was that a stream which flowed a 
little below the farm houses had disappeared. The 
most singular result of this movement is that the 
farm offices of my friend are no longer upon his own 
farm. They have been projected upon the lands of 
a different proprietor, and it is supposed that unless 
he manage to rent, in addition to his old farm, the 
portion of land on which his steading is now located, 
a good deal of nice litigation will be the consequence 
of this sudden and unexpected freak of nature.”— 
Boston (U.S.) Chronicle. 

Strasburg Cathedral.—_The Presse states that the 
belfry of the Cathedral of Strasburg has deviated 
considerably from its perpendicular within a short 
time; and hasinclined more than six feet, calculating 
between the elevation of the summit and the base. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS. —T. s.— -A Cc ae Reader—T. 
(Warwick)—G. J.—H. K.—M. D.—J. P.—C. S.—rece vie 
—Weare obliged to a Correspondent at Ratisbon, but cannot 
avail ourselves of his offer.—The receipt of W. L.'s letter was 
acknowledged on the 7th. 

The Pyramids.—A letter has been left at our office for P., 
whose address has been mislaid. 





N Marlborough-street. Dec. 2 
R. COLBURN NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


now RE ADY :— 


1. 
STRATHERN; or, LIFE at HOME and ABROAD A 
Story of the Present Day. By the COUNTESS of BLESSING- 


Il. 

ADVENTURES of an OFFICER in the SERVICE. of 
RUNJEET SINGH. By MAJOR H. M. L. LAWRENCE, 
Bengal Artillery, British Resident at the Court of Nepaul. 2 
vols. small 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s, bound. 

iit. 

THE COMIC MISCELLANY for 1815 By 
POOLE, Esq., Author of ‘ Paul Pry,’ &c, 
trait, &c. 10s. “ed. elegantly bound. 

Iv. 

MY ADVENTURES. By COL. MONTGOMERY MAX- 
WELL, K.H. Commanding the 36th Regiment. 2 vols. small 
8vo. with Portraits, 21s, bound. 


JOUN 
Small 8vo, with Por- 


A CHEAP EDITION of Mi. LEVER'S NEW WORK— 
‘ARTHUR O'LEARY, edited by ieee ts Lon REQUER, and 
Illustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHA printed uniformly 
with the Author's other Sorks | - ONE VOLUME, 8vo. price 12s. 
handsomely bound, (Jus! rev 
Heury Colburn, Poblisber 15, Great Marlborough-street. 





KNIGHT’S — VOLUME, 


HE HISTORY of BRITISH COMMERCE. 
Vol. IIL, completin the W 
By GEO. Ly ChATK, A.M. 
London: Charlee Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 
HE THREE SPRINGS of BEAUTY; a 
Legend of the ic Cyclades, dicated to the Fair. 
HA iitier P IGOTT. 
Whitekers Co. London. 


In a few dars, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 7s. clot 
HE DUTIES of JUDGE ADVOCATES, 
com plied from HER MAJESTY'S and the HON. EAST 
INDIA COMPANY'S s MILIT AY REGU L al TLONS, and from 
the Works oo had dy Writers on Military 
By Capt. R. M. HUGHES, 12th Text. Romba Army; 
Judge Advocate General Scind eld id Force. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65. Me rehilt 
Tie WA is published, in 1 vol. avo. price 10s. 
OUI OF A CLERGYMAN, 
Aang a ! isit to the Peninsula in the Summer of 1811. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 
Minister of New Greyfriars, Edinburgh. 
____ William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 











With Mlustrations by Cruikshank, price 9s. bound, 


Oo M R A C QU ET 
and his THREE MAIDEN AUNTS, with a Word or two 


about * The W ae ys. 
CHARL ES W. MANBY. 
Jeremiah How, 132, Fleet-street. 


L ondon: 


nthe Vise and will shortly be published, 

N ARGO 'V ISCONTI: a Tale of the Fourteenth 
Coptury. From the Italian of Grossi. 

don: James Burns, 17, Portman-street. 


LANGUAGE y THE NOKTH AMERICAN " INDIANS. 
w ready,in 8vo. price 9s. 6d. 
A GRAMMAR of the CREE LANGUAGE; 
FS es which is combined, an Analysis of the Chippeway 
R By arn Howse, Esq. F.R.G 
esiden wenty Ts am t th 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Chorchyard, snd it ee 


NEW GAMES FOR Soa g HOLIDaYs, 
Just publi 
NHE TRAVELLERS of’ ENGLAND and 


WALES, on a Pictorial Map, with 
the principal Places in the Kingdom. Price 7 ed colenea” * 

2. The Travellers of Europe, with Views, 7s. 6d, 
coloured. 

London: published by William Spooner, 377, Strand. 

A Zoological Map of the World, showing the 
Geographical Distribution of Animals in every Division of the 
Globe. With Notes on the Natural History, and a Poetical 
Description. Nearly ready. 


Just ready, imperial Ato. bound? in cloth, 17 Plates coloured, 


Te ROADSTERS. ALBUM ; 
Remembrancer of Coach Travelling. 


300K of HUMOROUS SUBJECTS, entitled ALL 
About SOMETHING; containing 24 Plates, exceedingly 








a Pictorial 





ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
HE COMMON PRAYER-BOOK. With 
Rubrics, and Illuminated Titles—Bound in the beautiful 
style of the Middle Ages, in velvet, morocco, or vellum, with pierced 
oe nae a8 and corners. The edges are illuminated in gold, with Scrip- 
ura 
Joseph Cundall, 12, Old Bond-street. 


COOKERY. 
Published this day, price 5s, 6d. cloth gilt, 


LPurkE cCook’s ORACLE. 
A New Edition. 





iI. MRS. DALGAIRNS’ COOKERY. 
A New Edition, with Additions, price 6s. cloth gilt. 
Robert Cadell, Edinourgh ; Houlston & Stoneman. London; 
and all Booksellers. 
THE PEERAGE CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 
Now ready. with the Arms, bound and gilt, 


N R. LODG 





E’S PEERA 
BAQOnST Acs 
Corrected throughout to the date of publication from the 
Personal Communications of the Nobility. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


GE AND 


rice 5s. 
Published by Messrs. Fores, 41, Piccadilly, London. 

New Editions of the Christening of Prince ‘Taffy, The Empe- 
ror of China's Visit to Queen Vic., and fin | ‘Hydropathist, or 
Sure Water Cure, caricatured. Price 5s. eac 


NEW CHRISTMAS PRESENT BOOKs, 


HRISTMAS ROSES, and other Tales, 
Chiefly translated from the German. With 4 Coloured 
Pictures by Absolon, price 4s. 6d.; or with Tinted plates, 3s. 6d, 


STORY BOOK of COUNTRY SCENES. 
Written for Young Children, by Mrs. MYRTLE. Printed 
large type. with 4 ( “oloured Pictures by Absolon, price 4s, 6d.; 
or wit tated plates, 3s. 
Joseph Cundall. 12, Old Bond-street. 


Just published, price 5s. ny » fit edges, ~*~ a Portrait after 
olbein, and OF er Ee 
HE STAR HE 
or, the Maid of a4 am Queen of England, Ann 
Boleyn. By Miss BUNB 4 4 
to point a moral against female ambition, vanity, and 
tightness. The commentary is elegant and the remarks just.”— 
Spec 
- ney ‘hie i is altogether a beautiful work. It is especially adapted 
as a Christmas present to young ladies, to whom it is calculated 
to be at once - te of interest and an useful monitor.” — Bir- 











MR. HAY’S NEW WORK. 
sae published, in 1 vol. oblong folio, price 2/. 2: 
RIGINAL GEOMETRICAL DIAPER 
ee accompanied by an attempt to develope and 
elucidate the true Principles of Ornamental Design, as applied 
to the Decorative Arts. 
By D. HAY, 
Author of * Proportion, or the Tinie Principles of Beauty 
Analyzed,” *'The Natural Principles and Analogy of the Har- 
mony of Ff orm, ‘and * The Laws of Harmonious Colouriag.’ &c. 
ith 57 Plates and numerous Woode 
» ae Fleet-street ; and J. conker) Edinburgh. 
“ published, price 7: 
UGIN'S GLOSSARY of ECCLESIASTICAL 
ORNAMENT and COSTUME, illustrated by nearly 80 
Plates, splendidly printed in gold and colours, besides Wood- 
ents. A most magnificent volume, royal ito., half morocco 


extra, top edges gilt, the back and sides ornamented with ap- 
propriate devices in gold. 


Henry G. Bobn, York-street, Covent-garden. 
THE CHURCH AND THE MANOR. 
Just ready, in 3 vols. 
I R 8 T; 


D 
Or, The C HUR( RCH on and the MANOR. 


London: 
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jainst form and e... they + power emplo 

Nothing to build, and all things to destro “4 os 

Put far more numerous is the herd of such 

Who think too little, and who talk too much: 

These, by the same blind benefit of fate. 

Alike old Satan and * High Churchman’ hate.” *"—Dryden. 


London: John Mortimer, Publisher, Adelaide-street. 


remyp Trt 
A SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL GEO- 

GRAPHY, founded on the Works of Malte-Brun and 
Balbi, in a thick and closely-printed volume, 8vo., price 30s., 
stronsly bound in cloth. 

The Index contains not fewer than 13,500 Names, a number 
very much greater than is contained in any other modern Geo- 
graphical Work. With this important instrument of reference, 
the book possesses erery recommendation of a Gazetteer, preserving 
at Ey same time all the characteristic features of a Systematic 





o asmtea with masterly ability.’ 

“A work, the careful ie a ‘which is equal to its 
utility.""— A/‘heneum, 

_Adam & Charles B lack, Edi nburgh ; 





Longman & Co. London. 





On Tuesday next, price 4s. 6d. with a Map, 
IEWS of CANADA and the COLONISTS; 
embracing the Experience of a Residence; Views of the 
present “State, Progress, and _broapects of the Colony; with 
detailed and pre tical Inform or inten er. Emigrants. 
ya FOUR TT Bans. RESIDE 
Adam & Chi at Black, oburgh ; Lougman 2 & Co. London. 


THE erry po LONDON. 


us shed. 
= APOLOGISTS" ‘OF CITY ADMINIS- 
Pai ees with an Appendix upon City Freedoms. 
coe M 
*,* The above Pamphlet is in part 2 reply to a recent defence 
of the London Corporation by the City Solicitor, and in part 
a Sapoles ement to the Article of the Westminster Review, and 
entitle 
The Corporation of London and Municipal 
Reform. Price 6d. 
Samuel Clarke, 13, Pall Mall East, 











Adver 
London: Grant & Griffith, Successors to J. Harris, corner of 
St. Paul's Churchyard. 
Just published. price ts. 64. cloth, gilt edges, 
EGENERATI 
» What is it, and when does it take 
terms “ Begotten of God” and “ Born of Go 


states of the opreeal B e? 
By he Rev. R. B. <n 
Ale o, by the same Au 
SAUL AND “THE WITCH OF "ENDOR, 
A Sacred Drama, price 5s. 
A few copies remain of the Second Faition of 
THE PORTION OF JEZREEL, 
A Sacred Drama, price 4: 
George C. Caines, Halkin-street West, Belerav ooquee, Book- 
seller by Appointment to H. R. H. Prince Albert 


NEW NEWSPAPER. 
On Saturday, Jan. 4, 1845, will be published, — Price 6d., stamped, 
(to be govltnart weekly, . 
HE HISTOR ical. RE GISTER, 
an Original Journal of Family Events, National and Pri- 
vate Biography, Health, and General News, free from all poli- 
tical bias; under the sanction and with the assistance of various 
Government Departments. tl 
Detailed Prenaaatness will be tr pplication at 
the Office, 7, Catherine-street, Strand. 
*,* Order of any Newsman. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT BOOKS. 
THE HOLIDAY LIBRARY. Edited by em. HAZLITT, Esq. 
of the Middle Temple. 
EGENDS of RUBEZAHL, and other Tales, 


Phi the German of Musius. With 4 Illustrations, 
price 6s. 6d. 


2. THE ORPHAN of WATERLOO: a Tale. 
Ry the Author of *The Scottish Orphans." With 4 Illustra- 
tions, price 6s. 6d. 

3. HOLLY GRANGE; a Tale. By Madame 
Emma de K—. With 4 !lustrations, price 6s. 6d. 

Joseph Cundall, 12, Old Bond-street. 


In small 8vo. price 9s. 6d. 
IR LANCELOT: a Poem, in Ten Books. 
By the Rev. FREDERICK WIL LIAM FABER, M.A. 
Rector of Elton, Hunts. 
Rivingtons. St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be bad, hy the same Author, 
1. The Styrian Lake, and other Poems. 7s. 6d. 


3% The Cherwell Water-Lily, and other Poems. 
“3 "Sights and Thoughts i in Foreign Churches and 


among Feectgn Peoples. 8vo. 
4. Tracts on the Church Send her Offices. 4s. 6d. 


0. price 6%. 6a 
IVE SERMONS” on the TEMPTATION 


of CHRIST our LORD in the WILDERNESS : preached 
before the Universit oe Te MILL. D in Lent 1844. With Notes. 
Late Fellow of Trinity C cilere, Seties Advocate, and Chap- 
lain to his Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. a 
Rivingtons. St. a 's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; a0 
Deightons, | eaeeite 
f whom tag be had, by the same Author, h 
An Analy sis of Bp. Pearson’s Exposition of the 
Creed. 8v0, 5% 
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On Friday next will be published, 8vo. price 1s. 
ICAL REPOR 


w } T of the 
ss H—— M—. 
NV CASE ot eREENHOW, 


Coll. of Surgeons of England; Senior 
Fellow of ant the Neweastle-upom Tyne Infirmary, &c. 
§, Highley. 32, Fleet-street, opposite St. Dunstan’ ’s Church ; 
and E. Charnley, Newcastle. 





"S MORNING EXERCISES AT CRIPPLEGATE. 
By the Ist of January, in : + aad volume, closely 
rinted, price 12s. in cloth P 

ORNING EXERCISES AT CRIPPLE- 

GATE, ST, GILES-IN-THE-FIELD, and in SOUTH- 

K. The Fifth Edition, carefully collated and corrected, 
‘AMES NICHOLS. Vol. V. (to be completed in six vols.) 

bya Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73. Cheapside, and may 

> —— by order of all other Booksellers, of whom may be 

ce gee first Four Volumes, a few copies of which remain on 









T'S NEW PARIS EDITIONS, with Portraits and Notes. 

ENELON.—De VY EDUCATION des 
, FILLES: Dialogues des Mortes et Opuscules Divers. 

pprézé des Vies des Anciens Philosopbes. One vol. post 8vo., 

ith Po rtrait, 4s. sewed, or 5s. cloth lettered. Also,— a. 

hy main bh ae 1. vel, | Charlee ii, Lt le Gr.1 vol. 

Lebese, oie ido tk Co., Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 


DIDOT’s NEW EDITIONS. 
1 vol. post 8vo. sewed, in a wrapper, 4s. 
Just published, = Ages ie lettered. 3 re 
A DIVINA "COMM EDIA di DANTE 
ALIGHIERT; con Spiegazioni Tratte dai Mixliori Com- 
mentari, e colla Vita di Dante, da Giovanni Boccaccio. 
La Gerusalemme Liberata’ oF — <. Tyequste Tasso, 
,4s., OF 
om aol rose Didot & Co., Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 


lu e 8vo., 18s. elegantly bound in stamped 
dust published, plore, nage ot with Ncomne top, 
EYNARD the FOX: a renowned Apologue 
of the Middle Age. Reproduced in Rhyme. Embellished 
throughout with 8 Seroy ey in ie my Fw Ay os 
or is wor afte es} 
sad Fh Centuries, Twit e e.. Introduction, y SAMUEL 
een's College, Oxfor 
aie 7 aden | Ay anni hg Brown, Green & Longmans. 











This day is published, 
ATLIN’S NEW. WORK.—NORTH 
AMERICAN INDIAN PORTFOLIO, containing Hunting 
Scenes, Amusements, Scenery, and Costume, of the Indians of 
the Rocky Mountains and Prairies of America. A Series of 25 
magnificent lithographic Plates, printedin tints by Day 
Haghe, accompanied by fall and eg gg letterpress descrip- 
tions. Half-bound morocco, pce ; or with the plates 
BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED in thestyle of drawings, mounted on 
tinted cards, inclosed in a handsome portfolio, price 10/. 10s, 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


A TEBE in 2 vols. 12mo. cloth boards. ENN 10s, 6d. 
Hi REBELLION in the CEVENNES; an 
Hi erica Noval By L. TIECK. Translated from the 
German, by M. RETTE, 
“This is ati of 2 — ond, most iateresting of the nu- 
pose: the great German Novelis 
—e D. Na utt, 158, Fleet-street. 
jy 100 Fada Illustrations. 
This day is published, price 15s. handsomely bound in cloth, 
HE GARDENER and PRACTICAL 
FLORIST, Vol. 3, containing several hundred Original 
Papers and Treatises on Horticultural Subjects, together with 
o Garden Practice for > sore 
A few copies of Vol. 1, e 75. 6d. o* Vol. 2, price 10s. 6d., 
- apd bad; ches three volumes comprising the best Mis- 
re! 1 
pata London; R. «Groombridge, 5, Paternoster-row. 


MARY HOWITT’S NEW JUVENILE WORK. 
In a handsome pocket vole-me, price 2s. 6d. bound and gilt, 
HE TWO APPRENTICES, a Tale ; forming 
part of a Series (to be completed in 13 volumes) of Tales 
es ihe People and their Children. Each volume sold separately 
. bound, viz.: 1. Strive and Thrive—2. Hope on, 
os ‘Sowing and Reaping —« Alice Franklin —5. Who sh ba i 
be Greatest? — 6. Which is the Wiser? — 7. Little Coin much 
Care—8. Work ae Wages—9. No Sense like Common Sense— 
10. Love and Money—t. My Uncle — Clockmaker—12. The 
‘Two Apprentices—and 13. My Own Stor: 
ondon: Printed for Thomas reer Th, Cheapside ; Bowde: 
& Kerby. Oxford street; Cundall, New Bond-street; and all 
other Booksellers. 


Op Ist January, 1845, No. I. 
coche ed Cover, containing 




















rice Twopence, and Part |. in a 
‘our Numbers, price Ninepence, 


PEOPLE’S EDITION OF THE 


IFE OF Ste WALTER SCOTT. 
By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 
To be Completed i in One VoLumg, uniform with the 
Wavercey Nove.s. now in progress. 
R. Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston & Stoneman, London. 


“just published, in numerons forms, for desk or pocket use, 
Rica ARDS’'S DAILY REMEMBRANCER 


for 1845: being a correct Sieny & for Memoranda, Appoint- 
gg Bills payable or receivable, &c. Established Forty 


alStttoncrn 100, St. Martin's-lane, Charing Cross ; and sold by 
«* The deg ance and poiformity of appearance from year to 
year of the DAILY RE MEMBRANCER reader * , extremely 
valuable either for Private Diaries and A 
fagements. Specimensin miniature of the work sent free to all parts, 


THE M USICAL BIJOU for 1845, 

» is now ready. Unique in the splendour of its 
cnbellishments, this magnificent volume forms the most appro- 
priate Christmas, Yew Year, or Birth-day Cadeau, containin 
{pmards of 100 Contributions by the most popular Authors an 
amposers, including Songs, Ballads, Vocal Duets, Quadrilles, 
- Aas, Waltzes, &c. The Illustrations, in the illuminated 
= ‘from Originals i in the British Museum, are executed in a 
as \er which may be fairly denominated the triumph of deco- 


“London: D'Almaine & Co., 20, Soho-square. 
PIERISM.—The Proceedings of the Society 


Pati CHITIE. the of Mesmerism, are recorded in the 
ser vor the Cc the larzest Literary Journal, published 
het ist and 15th of each mouth, price Nos. 22 and 23, 
bablished, contain some extraordinary revelations of Mes- 
wecam, by a Patient. All who feel interested in this Science 














MR. BOLTON’S NEW WORK. 
Now eG in post 8vo, price 7s. 6d, 
OT HI G, in Ruyme and PRose. 
b, GEORGE BOLTON 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit- street. 


MR. hie 4 ee 9 age atl SERMONS. 
1 8vo. pri 
AROCHIAL SERMONS. “preached in the 
Parish Church of Feversham, Westmore land. 
the Kev. ROBERT WILSON EV B.D., Vicar: 
Late Bellow a of Trinity College,C wb Lp ; ae Author of‘ The 
Rectory of Valehead,’* Bishopric of Souls. 
Rivkagtous, St. Paul's Churchyard. and Wateclapalens. 


DaY’s SYNTAX + aA Ray a i PRONOUN 
-» Price 7: 
HE SYNTAX "ot the RELATIVE PRO- 
NOUN and its COGHaA' Jang copiously illustrated by 
Examples from the Latin and Greek qnane. 
B -FRED DAY, L.L 
Rivingtons, St. Pan's 3s Churchyard, and ee 
NEW baauesies od DR, Page Y’s SERMONS. 
all 8vo. price 6s. 
GERMONS, samen at WINCHESTER COL- 
LEGE. By GEORGE MOBERLY, D.C.L. 
Head Master of Winchester College, gad late Fellow and Tator 
of Balliol College, O. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- place, 


amu ON PUBLIC ee 
mall 8vo, price 9s. 
ISCOURSES on PUBLIC” ‘EDUCATION. 
By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D. 
Curate of St. Peter's, Westminster, and late Head. ‘Master of 














arrow Schoo. 
Of whom may be had (uniformly printed), 

1, Theophilus Anglicanus ; or, Instruction for the 
young Student concerning the Church, and our own Branch of 
it. By the same Author. 2nd edition. 8s. 

2. Catechetical Questions ; including Heads of 
Lectures preparatory to Confirmati tion. By Charles Words- 
worth, M.A., Second Master of wenpeester College, late Stu- 
dent of Christ Church, Oxford. 


ELSLEY’S GOSPELS AND a ee ONLY COMPLETE 
EDITION, 





a In 2 vols. 8vo. (1030 pages), price 16s. 
NNOTATIONS on the FOUR GOSPELS, 
nd the ACTS of the APOSTLES. Compiled and 
abridged” for the Use of Student: 
Mr. Slade’s 


*,* This Edition (geinted 3 in Tan, and containin 
Dedication), is the only one which supplies the student with the 


| references to the numerous learned Works employed by Mr. 


Elsley in the compilation of this boo! 
Rivingtons, St. Paui’s Chare hyard, and Waterloo-place. 
whom may be bad (uniformly printed), 
Annotations on the Epistles; being a Continua- 
tion of the above Work. By the Rev. Jame »s Slade, M.A., Vicar 
of Bolton, and Canon of Chester. 4th edition. 2vols. 8vo, as. 


TO paced AND MECHANICS’ ee a eee 
On the Ist of January 1845 will be published, No. I. 0! 
HE. INSTITUTIONAL ADVOCATE: a 
Monthly Record of the Proceedings of London and Provin- 
cial Literary, Scientific, and Mechanics’ Institutions—a_work 
devoted entirely to the interests of these associations, and con- 
taining Reports of their Meetings and Proceedings. Salted by 
embers of London ey Price 4d., post free 
wt ntllshed by W. Everett, 14, Finch-lane, Cornhill, Eaten. to 
om Orders, Advettioemente, and Communications for the 
Editors may be eine 








2 vols. Zimo. price 


Ss. 
LAMBS SPECIMENS of DRAMATIC 


Percy's Reliques of "Ancient English Poetry. 
3vols.2imo. 7s. 6 

Taylor's Philip Van Artevelde. 24mo. 2s. 6d. 
Edwin the Fair. 24mo. 2s. 6d. 
Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’s Traredies. 24mo. 2s. 6d. 
Leigh Hunt's Poetical Works. 24mo. 2s. 6d. 
Barry Cornwall’sSongs. 24mo. 2s. 6d. 

Edward Moxon, 44. Dover-street. 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF WILLIAM AND 
MARY HOWITT'S BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


OY’S COUNTRY BOOK. 2nd edition, 8s. 


cloth 








Otto Speckter’ 3 Fable-Book. 2nd edit. 100 Wood- 
cuts, 7s. 6d. boards.—Also, 
Jack of the Mill. ‘2nd edition, 2 vols. numerous 


Cuts, 12s, cloth. 

Vm. Howitt’s German Experiences. 7s. 6d, 
Wanderings of a Journeyman Tailor. 6s. 
Frederika Bremer’s Works, The only genuine 

and perfect Edition. 11 vols. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


SUPERB CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

Dedicated by permission to Prince Albert. 
Just completed, 3 in One Magnilicent Volume, itmperial quarto, 
TALY ; HISTORICAL, CLASSICAL, and 
PICTURESQU E: illustrated and described in a Series of 
Sixty Views, engraved in the highest style of the. art, from 
Drawings made and solonted expressly for this Work; and 
with full Gencrigtive letterpress. By WILLI AM BROCKEDON, 





Esq. F.R.S. With contributions from the pencils of Stanfield, 
—, +» Roberts, R.A., Harding, Prout, Leitch, Barnard, and 
o 


Prints, half morocco, gilt tops, full 
morocco, extra gilt e 
Proofs, morocco, extra gilt ~ i 
“ A work of equal interest and beau the 
“We gladly welcome it, as a noble specimen of what can be 
done in England by the draughtsman and the engraver.” — 
Literary Gazette. 
“ A superb publication.” — Globe. 
** This is a splendid work.”"—Asialic Journal. 
me! public will at last have cy Seon siptive pistuse ot of Italy, 
wi 


ilt back 



















¥ould read the Critic,—Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


y extensive 
plan, which will do credit to the. ‘Hiustrated literature of the 
country.""— Times. 

aan London; Duncan & Malcolm, Pat ter-row, 





ELEGANT PRESENT. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK ON INDIA. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. royal $vo. with numerous Coloured En- 
SAME and handsomely bound in cloth. price 2/. 12s. 6d. 
LES and RECOLLECTIONS of an 
INDIAN OFFICIAL. By Lieut.-Col. W. H. SLEEMAN, 
of the Bengal Army 
nions of the 
“This work is not wt ro 74 with co information, but 
richly enlivened with anecdote, story, and legend, splendidly 
got up, and illuminated with beautifal engravings. ‘The con 
bees are various and interesting.""— Literary Gazette. 

The coloured lithographs that illustrate these volumes in a 
rich profusion, which proves that cost bas not been considered, 
are effective and splendid presentments of the magniticent ar- 
chitecture of the East, and would alone make the work valuable, 
Paper, type, and binding, are all so many luxuries.”’"— Atheneum, 

This is one of the best works teas have been published on 
the subject of Hindostan "— Spectat 

n these volumes there is a combination of adventure, 
description, anecdote. thought, and detail—all emanating from 
a mind naturally active and intelligent, practised to observe, 
very accomplished, and full of information, which in rie bness 
and variety has hardly been yey since the publication of 
Bishop Heber's Journal. ‘The plates are perfect architectural 
drawings, with rich illuminations in colour to convey more 
accurately a true idea ol the originals.” — Britannia. 


John Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly, London. 





32mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; morocco, 5s. ‘The twenty-fifth edition, 
‘TS= CHRISTIAN YEAR. T houghts in Verse 
for the Sundays and Holydays throughout the Year. 
Second TE 32mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; morocco, 5s. 
) BAPTISTERY ; 


OR, jn W AY OF ETERNAL CIPE, 
By the Author of * The Cathedral. 


Fourth edition, small 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6¢.; morocco, 10s. 6d., 
Illustrated by Engravings 
THE CATH EDRAL:; 
OR, THE CATHOLIC CAND APOSTOLIC CHURCH IN 
Thoughts in Verse on yo subjects, selected and 
erranece » correspond with the different parts of a Gothic 
athedra. 


Oxford: Parker. London: Rivingtons. 





On the Ist of January, 1845, with the Magazines, containing 64 
poges. double columns, imperial 8vo. in a wrapper. price One 
Pauline, equal to one ordinary novel volume at Half-eGuinese 


HE *NOVEL TIMES: consisting of Original 
Works of Fiction by the first writers of the day, and Trans- 
lations, by approved English Authors, of Foreign *opular Tales 


and Romances. 

Contributors : Mrs. Mary Howitt ; G. P. R. James, Esq. ; Capt. 
Marryat, R.N.; the Hon. Mrs. Norton; Miss Pardoe; t ¢ Au- 
thor of ‘The Subaltern 4 the Author of *Caleb Stukely,’ and 
other distinguished — eens names or titles will be an- 
nounced as their ——- 

Contents : Chaps. 1to9,* Pi hings Ol d and New,’ by the Anthor 

of * The Subaltern 3’ * etters from the Orient,’ by the Countess 

of Habn-Habn, translated from the German by the Author of 
‘Caleb Stukely,’ L ottom 1 to6. Published also in Weekly Num- 
bers, price Threep 

Otlice, 12, Wellington-street North, Strand; sold by all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen. 


HE CAMDEN SOCIETY, for the Publication 
ny He Historical and Literary Remai 
The fonesie Works are now ready for delivery to Members 
not io arrear of then annual subscriptions :— 


1, French Chronicles of London, from 44th Year 
of Henry III. to 17th of Edward III. Edited from a MS. in the 
Cottonian Library, by George James Aungie 


2. Three Books of Polydore Vergil’s History of 
En land, comprising the Reigns of Henry VI., Edward in 
and Richard I11., from an Early Translation preserved amo 
he, Royal MSS. in the British Museum. Edited by Sir Henry 

is, . 





3. The Metrical Romances of Sir Perceval, Sir 
Isumbras, Sir Degrevante, and Sir gg Edited by James 
Orchard Ha!liwell, Esq., F.R.S., ae 

y order of rae Cou 
Wi AM - "noms, Secretary. 
Application to be made to — Nichols, 25, Parliament- 
street, Westminster, to whose care all communications to the 
Secretary are to be addressed. 


A BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
Now ready, athire and improved edition, with 33 Designs by 
. Scott, royal 18mo., 4s. 


URSERY RHYMES of ENGLAND, col- 
lected chiefly from Oral Traditio 
Edited by J. O. HAL LIWELL, F.R.S. 

“Welldone! third edition! Q. What could make a collec- 

tion of nurse 4 AL rhymes more than ever acceptable to the large 

and small public? A. Mlustrations. And bere they are: clever 

pictures, which the three-year olds understand before their 

ABC, and Whyels the igure pear olds like almost as well 
as the threcs.”’— Literary Gazette 


+} of the ROMANS relating to BRITAIN, 
illustrated and described by J KERMAN, F.S. a 


Y.A 
8vo. : edition, greatly enlarged, Plates a Woodcuts, cloth, 
10s. 6e 


rt. PATRICK'S PURGATORY : : an Essay on 
LS e Legends of Purgatory, Hell, and Paradise, current 
Sater the Middle Ages. By Tomas W RIGHT, M.A, F.S. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“It embraces a singular chapter of literary history, omitted 
by Warton, andall former wpners with whom we are acquainted ; 
and we think we may add, that it forms the best introduction to 
Dante that has yet been published."’— Literary Gazet 
“It is a curious fact, that nearly all the old monkich legends 
relative to Purgatory’ are either English or Irish: they are ex- 
ceedingly poetical, and open up a new field to the imaginative 
mind.” — Weekly Chronicle. 


YSSAYS on ENGLISH SURNAMES: His- 
torical, Etymological, and Humorous. By M. A. LOWER. 
Post ore. 3 d edition, enlarged, Woodcuts, cloth, 6s 
“Am musing volume, which comes home to everybody.” 
URIOSITIES of HERALDRY, with Illus. 
trations from Old English Writers. By M. A. LOWER, 
with many Engravings. Will be ready on the 
ARLY HISTORY of FREEMASONRY in 
D. By J. O. HALLIWELL, F.R.S. Post 8vo, 
2nd edition enlarged, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London, 
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This day is published, in 1 vol. price 7s. 6d. Containing 36 Plates, elegantly bound, One Guinea, 
RALLAGHAN; or,the DEL[PNOSOPHISTS, ISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP- 
By EDWARD KENEALY, —" E BOOK. 
London: E. Churton, 26, Holles-street. Dublin :J. Cumming. * The whole of the plates are so good, and so many of them, 
Edinburgh: Bell & Bradfute. that the volume cannot fail to prove a desirable acquisition. It 
would he easy to select half-a-dozen of the prints wel! worth the 


N EW BOOKS JUST READY. | price of the whole thirty-six. This book is entitled to the 


strongest recommendations we can give it.""—Art Union 








1 ae 
° Cc Pl bs di ly bi d. &s., 
CORRESPONDENCE of the Hon. RICHARD HILL,| THE YOUNG TADY'S and GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL. 


while Envoy at the COURT of SAVOY. By the Rev. W. | _The JUVENILE SCRAP-BUOK “is altogether a remarkably 
BLACKLEY, Chaplain to Lord Hill. 2 vols. 8vo. hendsome, suitable, and safe present for young persons.” —The 
il. ‘atchman. 
THEOGONY of the HINDOOS. By COUNT tieth edition. Cloth. 9s.; morocco. 


THE Twen Li lis. 
BJORNSTJERNA. 8vo. THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND; their Social Duties and 
lt. Dupes Habits. By Mra. Bilis. 7 tel 
7 ; , “ We know no volume better calculated to exercise a powerful, 
HAWKESTONE: a Tale of and for England, in the Year lasting, | beneficial laGzence. If we could have our ee way, 
184 . 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. every family should order a copy. Husbands. especially young 
Iv. husbands, should buy it for their wives; fathers for their 
LIGHT in DARKNESS, or CHURCHYARD THOUGHTS. daughters ; brothers for their sisters.’'"— Methodist Magazine. 
Being Suggestions for Epitaphs and Headstones. By JOSEPH REGENERATION OF OUR DOMESTIC TRADE — 
SNOW. Post 8vo. New Markets for our Manufactures — Ships—Colonies—Com- 
v. merce, ate the moet Tn and eerie pimes * in FISHERS 
MONK LEWIS'S RESIDENCE amongst the NEGROES b~ JLONTA ; » and Journal of Trade, -ommerce. 
“War ea’ nd Banking, published monthly, price ls. The first number of 
of the WEST INDIES. Post 8vo. the second volame will “4 pub a Jeauars Ist, 1345, and, to 
vi. persons desirous of becoming subscribers, presents a favourable 
MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORIES of ENGLAND and | opportunity of commencing.—Vol. I. (New Series) now ready, 
FRANCE, for YOUNG PERSONS. New and Revised Editions, | Price 12s. cloth. 


1 vol, 12mo. 7s. 6d, each. THE PEOPLE’S GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS.--Every 
: Part. 4to. size, price ls., containing Four bigbly-finished En- 

Lately published, grayvings. after Original Pictures and Drawings ae Lawrence, 

‘Turner, Stanfield, Prout, D. Roberts, Allom, Chalons, Hayter, 


I. 
yISS’S PE U NCELLOR ELDON. | Parris, Maclise, Stephanoff, Pickersgill, Cattermole, Bartlett, 
PR agg Rg on —_ . Leitch, &c. Edited by the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, M.A. 
Il. THE PEOPLE'S FAMILY BIBLE.—Splendid Type and 
MEMOIRS of FATHER RIPA, during his RESIDENCE Splendid ge cela he po ype ices ricbly- 
’ 7 ‘4 9 embellished, Dn ‘heap st ramuy ible ever issued. wo 
at the COURT of PEKIN. — Gro. 38. 60. Plates avd two sheets of Letter-press, super-royal 4to. size, for 
° J “ me Shilling. 
CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. By LORD BYRON. | "Cyn ILLUSTRATED “ is just such a work as we like. 
With 60 Vignettes. 8vo. 2Is. Rich and beautiful, full of novelty and interest. Combining the 
Iv. attractions of an Annual with the story of the traveiler, it 
BARROW’S LIFE and VOYAGES of SIR FRANCIS onsets the double , purpose ! enlarging our knowledge ana 
; ‘iti 9 grat our taste, —E£ th wv. 
DRAKE. Abridged Edition. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. ‘in Monthly Parts, each containing Four Plates, price 2s. ; 
v. 3 - , | and in Volumes, elegantly bound, 2\s. Drawings by Mr. 
JESSE'S SCENES and TALES of COUNTRY LIFE. | ALLOM; Descriptions by the Rev. G.N. WRIGHT, M.A. 
Post 8vo. 12s. | Fisher, Son & Co., the Caxton Press, Angel-street, & Newgate- 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. ! street, London. 








NEW WORK BY MR. SERJEANT TALFOURD. 
On Monday next, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
VACATION RAMBLES AND THOUGHTS, 
COMPRISING 
The Recollections of Three Continental Tours in the Vacations of 1841, 42, and 43. 
By MR. SERJEANT TALFOURD. 


Just published, in 2 vols. 


MRS. SHELLEY’S RAMBLES IN GERMANY AND ITALY. 


Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 





In Twenty-one vols. 4to. Illustrated by 506 Engravings on Steel, and many Thousands on Wood, with a General Index of 
upwards of 68,000 References, 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


Seventh Edition. 
Edited by PROFESSOR NAPIER. 


“The ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ is a rich storehouse of knowledge, reflecting honour upon the age and country that 
have produced it. We know of nothing in any language approaching to it in fulness and accuracy of matter, or in ex- 
cellency of arrangement.”—Standard. 

In Paper, Printing, and Embellishment, as well as in the literary value of its contents, the Work is accommodated to 
the improved taste and advanced information of the times; and, whether for the purpose of systematic study or occasional 
reference, the Proprietors are satisfied that the Seventh Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica will be found to be the 
most valuable addition which can be made to a modern library. 

A recent writer in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ in adverting to the pre-eminent value of this Encyclopedia, observes that 
“ An Australian or New Zealand settler, who left his home with no other accomplishment but that of being able to read, write, 
and count, might, with such a companion, beguile his long and weary voyage, and become a well-informed man before he reached 
his destination.” 

An Index of 68,000 references, compiled with great industry and judgment, is appended to the work, forming a ready 
key to its multifarious contents. 


Apam & Cuartes Brack, Edinburgh ; 
LONGMAN & CO., SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., WHITTAKER & CO., and HAMILTON, ADAMS & CO. London; 
and JOUN CUMMING, Dublin. 


PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1845 


Will be introduced to the Public on the 24th instant. One of the most prominent features of the ALMANACK will be 


A Pictorial Chronology for 1844, 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF 





The Irish State Trials. The Running Rein Fraud. The Writ of Error. 
The Progress of the Dog Bill. Visit of the Emperor of Russia. The Visit of Louis-Philippe. 
The Introduction of the Polka. The War in Morocco. Completion of Royal Exchange. 
Art Union and Fine Art Distribution. Agricultural Association. The Triumphs of Punch. 
In addition to these Artistic wonders, ‘‘ Puxcn” has also depicted the following BUBBLES OF THE YEAR:— 
The O'Connell Rent. Testimonials to Managers. British and Foreign Destitute. 
** Shaving the Ladies.” Patent Life Pills. Young England’s Soirée. 
Cheap Clothing. Cheap Furniture. The Great Unaccountable. 
Tom Thumb at the Palace. The Agricultural Prize Labourer. Fashionable Proprietary Chapels. 


This arrangement will insure merriment to everybody's Christmas, for something less than the cost of an ordinary Mince 


Now ready, _the 2nd edition, in 1 vol. demy vo. price 12s. 


“ The best book of Eastern Travel that we know.” 


Examiner, 

and artistical in the choi a rps oe 

1 aan oad treatment of subjects selected 
“* He has wit and humour that shed an illustrative gleam on 


every object which he describes, placing it in the bappiest re. 
as life, yet are 


“Graphic in delineation, animated in style, frank 


= T ue Soak is as* light as light,’ and lively 

ere in it passages and s i 

grave and solemn" dthenaum, waich weald meke mest — 
Jobn Ollivier, Publisher, 59, Pall Mall, 


2... an 
ETCHINGS BY D. C. READ, OF SALISBURY 
Shortly will appear. a Volume of ‘ 
TCHINGS from NATURE, intended to illus- 
trate the BEAUTIES of ENGLISH SCENERY Dedi 
cated, by permission, to the Honourable Sidney Herbert, M Pp 
The Work will censist of Twenty-five Etchings from Ori i al 
Sketches, made in the open air. The object of the ‘Author i 
twofold: to represent the picturesque features of En, lish 
Scenery. so far as they may be made the subjects of Lends 
Palntiog. ane bo po ae various effects of light, from tan. 
rise to sunset, which arrest the attention of an i i “4 
waar mae stewene -¥ beauties rf nature. an Intelligent apes. 
e has endeavoured to attain this object by th 
Etching Needle ; and, by a process of working, which, thane 
practised by the greatest Masters, and sanctioned by the an 
enlightened judges. was a novelty in this country, until — 
publication of his First Volume of Etchings in the year 128, 
Since that period, however. ME mgd inclination to encourage 
such works has been exhibited by the public; and his own od 
hours. in this neglected branch of art, have been cheered by 
the comssiine reflection, that his example has contributed 4 
exceltenee. - purer taste and a more enduring standard of 
The Work will form a Folio Volume richly b i 
can be obtained <f the Author, the Close, Salisbur rey gyn 
quence of the delicate nature of the plates, only Forty or Fifty 





copies can be printed, at the price of Six Guineas each 








UNION ASSURANCE OFPICE.—FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITIES 
Cornhill and Baker-street, London; College-gree: a 
and Esplanade, Hamburgh : instituted ap I7le Otel 

xamples of the Bonus in Great Britain (Life). 

No. of Policy 420) Sum insured £2,500) With Bonus £3,105 

a 1,103 ie 5,000 pe 6,148 

i 2.20% os 1,100 pes 1,285 

en 3,118 ee 1,000 es aT) 
IRE Insurances effected upon every description of 

property, including rent ; and Policies st 

within 15 days after each quarter-day.. pembangantegeaes 

THOMAS LEWIS, Sec. 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London ; established 1823, 

Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 Will. LV. 
Chairman—The Right Hon. Thomas Frankland Lewis. 
Deputy Chairman—Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. 
enn following are among the advantages offered by this 
ciety :— 

Lower Rates of Premium than those of any other Office, 
which entitle the assured to participate in the profits, and con- 
siderably lower than those of any other Mutual Assurance Society. 

No Proprietary participate inthe profits, the WHOLE being 
divisible among the Assured. 

The first Bonus, in 1834, averaged 16/. per cent. on the Premi- 





ums paid. 
The second, ditto, 1839, ditto 31/. ditto since the Ist division. 
The third ditto, 1844, ditto 36/. ditto since the 2nd division. 
Assurances eflected on the equal scale of premiums in the year 
1844, will participate in the Bonus to be declared in 1849, 
CAMPBELL JAMES DOWNER, Sec. 


ATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVEST- 

_,.MENT ASSOCIATION, for Lives, Deferred Sums, and 
Annuities. and for the Use and Improvement of Unemployed 
Capital, Surplus Income, and Savings; upon principles of Strict 
Mutuality, Steady Progression. and Constituency Supervision. 

No. 4, Lancaster piace. Strand, London. 
BOARD OF MANAGEMENT. 
‘hairman—John Blunt, Esq. 





J. E. Blunt, Esq. M.A. Captain W. Gordon. 
W. D. Christie, Esq. M.P. E. Hamilton, M.D. F.L.S. 
J. M. Douglas, Eee, Sir John Owen, Bart. M.P. 
Auditors—W. Newton, Esq.; J. Woodhead, Esq. 
Each having a seat at the Board; also such Branch and Agency 
Directors as shall attend, 
Trustees—John Blunt, Esq. ; E. Hamilton, M.D. 
Medical Referee—W. P. Lauder, M.D. F.R.S.K., 8, Sloane-street, 
Standing Counsel—J. Humphry, Esq., Lincoln's Inn; 





Rk. 8. Sowler. Esq., Manchester. 
Solicitors—Mr. J. H. Watson, Great Winchester-street ; 
Mr. R. H. H. Wilson, Gray's Inn. 
re Bankers—Messrs. Paget, Bainbridge & Co. 
Policies are granted he Ai f Lives, End ts an 
Potieced Sums, and Annuities; also Shares in the Investment 
t 





OCK. 

The Prospectus, Proposal for Life Assurance, and form of Ap- 
plication for the Investment of Money, may be obtained at the 
offices of the Association. - 

*,* Wanted, as Actuaries or Agents, in the chief market 
towns of England, Scotland, and Ireland, men of character, in- 
fluence, and ability. The Form of Application may be of 
the General Actuary. 

WILLIAM CLARK, General Actuary. 
ELICAN LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES, 
70, Lombard-street, and 57, Charing-cross.—Establish 
1797. irectors. 
Matthias Attwood, Esq. M.P. | Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
John Co |R 


ope, . . Henshaw Lawrence, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq. F.R.S. | J. Petty Muspratt, -4™ 
ey, Esq. 











Sir William Curtis, Bart. George Shum Stor 
William Davis, Esq. *. Hampden Turner, Esq. 
we Fuller, Esq. Matthew Whiting, 


. A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. : id 

The Plan of this Office will be found to comprise all the Soli 
Advantages of Life Assurance. 

Persons Mave the option of insuring =pee the Return or Non- 
Return Systems; and the Tables have been framed to suit the 
convenience of all parties. 

The Rates have recently been reduced agreeably to the most 
approved calculations; they are also verified by the aw 
ence of the Office during Forty Years, and are as low as consinet 
with safety ; those adapted to the RETURN SYSTEM en! 
its assured to an equitable participation in the surplus premium, 
according to the plan detailed in the Company's prospectus. of 

‘The Assured under both Systems wil] possess the guarantee 
a large Patp-uP Capital, and the further security ofa respon- 
sible pe of Saas without being exposed to the liabilie 
ties of partnership. - 

Policies are purchased on liberal terms when the object 4 
eosumanes f06 pemsoenan ene = be granted thereon to 
extent of five-sixths of such purchase-money. 

D ined on application st 





Pie, viz, 3d., or 4d. Stamped. 
Office for Publication, 194, Strand. 





Prospectuses and every information obtaine 
the Offices as above, or 0 the Agents of the Company appointed 
in every City and principal Town in the Kingdom. 
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OTICE is hereby given, that the ACHILLES 

LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION has been UNITED 

‘th the GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

btw IETY; and the Holders of Policies effected with the said 

hilles Life Assurance Association are hereby requested to pay 

= renewal Premiums. yo wey ae Sng ine - = = 
itai Society. . 14, 

—_ a Life see OC ERTSON: ———— 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSU- 
ICE y Y. 14, Waterloo-place, Pall Ma ndon. 
— socle Chisholm, Chairman. F 
William Morley, Esq. Deputy Chairman, on 
Great Advantages offered to Policy-holders by this Institution. 
Alarze and immediate accession of Assurances by the transfer 
of the Policies of the * Achilles British and Foreign Life Assu- 
ner TS. The whole of the Profits divided ANNUALLY 
ng the Members, after payment of five Annual Premiums. 
= y roe he guaranteed Capital, in addition to the Fund con- 
tinually accumulating from Premiums fully sufficient to afford 
ity. 
COLT. Credit — to Bogsbove for belt the amount of 
fil al Premiums, without security. 
ay atowed to Members for the whole of the first five An- 


pual Premiums, on satisfactory security being given for their 





—s of Policies effected and registered (without charge) 
attheOffice. _. ‘ = . a - 

Cai n Policies not subject to be litigated or disputed, ex 
entemh the sanction, in each case, of a General Meeting of 
ay low Rate of Premium, without participation ir 
the Profits, but with the option, at any time within five years. 
of paying up the difference between the Reduced Rates and the 
Mutual Assurance Rates; and thus becoming Members of the 
Society, and entitled to a full participation in the Profits. 


Extract from the Reduced Scele of Rates, for an Assurance of 
100/, 
ANNUAL PREMIUM. 


Age.) One Year. |Xeven Years. Whole Life. 
we €reo jars | £113 1 
30 \*} 29 13 3 221 
40 156 176 | 216 4 
so | 115 9 e368 | 410 
60 | 33 5 317 0 683 

i 


r iculars are detailed in the Prospectus. 
akanante A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 





COTTISH (Widows? Fund) LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE, 


ital accumulated and invested upwards of.. £1,4500°0 0 0 
pe | Revenue upwards of .. see 220,000 0 0 
The amount of capital sums insured since the commencement 
of the Society is newrly 6,500,000/. sterling. 
The next periodical investigation takes place on December 3i, 
be 
completed before the books are closed for the current year 
cay ancien smth of a full year's standing over those delayed 
i a riod. 
tthe Directors are now empowered to grant assurances for fixed 
sums, without any claim on the part of those in right of the poli- 
cies to participate in the surplus fund or profit of the Society. 
Forms of proposals, and every necessary information, may be 
obtained at the head office, Edinburgh, 5, St. Andrew-square, or 
at any of the Society's agencies.—Oct. 1844, 
JOHN MACKENZIE, Manager. 
Office in London, 7, Pall Mall. HUGH M‘KEAN, Agent. 














LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITIES. 
HE following are specimens of the low rates of 


P harged by the AUSTRALASIAN COLONIAL 
AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY COM- 
PANY. 





ion es St 2 t eT 
AnnualPrem..| £1 10 3| £2 0 7| £215 3] £4 1 8| £6 39 








and of these Premiums one-third may remain unpaid in the 
hands of the Assured, at interest to be deducted from the sums 
assured, when they become claims. E 
Peculiar facilities are afforded for the assurance of the lives 
of persons proceeding to or residing in Australasia and the East 


ies. rita 
Immediate and Deferred Annuities are granted by the Com- 
ny, on very favourable terms; and it is a peculiar feature in 
its constitution, that Annuitants participate in the prolits. 


Direct: 
E. Barnard, Esq. F.R.S. 
Robert Brooks, Ksq. 
Henry Buckle, Esq. 
John Henry Capper, Esq. 


ors. 
Gideon ms Esq. 
C, E. Mangles, Esq. 
Richard Onslow, Esq. 
WwW illiam Walker, Esq. 


ATENT ELECTRO-PLATED and GILT 
ARTICLES in_ every variety, at the Establishments of 
the Patentees, ELKINGTON & CO. 
WEST END—22, REGENT-STREET, corner of Jermyn-street, 
CITY—45, MOORGATE-STREET. 

The Patent Electro processes being extensively adopted under 
their licence, the Patentees beg to state that they confine their 
own manufacture to goods of a superior and warranted quality 
only, which invariably bear their mark, *E. & Co.’ under a 
crown. Old articles re-plated and gilt. 


LECTRO-PLATING and GILDING.—Old 
PLATED GOODS RESTORED and made one to new 
by, Messrs. Elkington & Co.’s Patent Process. This process 
being carried on in London only by Messrs. Elkington & Co., it is 
particularly requested that all goods may be forwarded direct to 
their establishments, 22, Regent-street (corner of Jermyn-street), 
or 45. Moorgate-street, City. New goods Plated upon White 
Metal in great variety. Books of prices and drawings sent to 
all parts of the kingdom and abroad free. 








E. BARRY, of the firm of Messrs. Barr 

‘ + and Son, Stationers and Engravers, Egyptian-hal 
Piccadilly, and 122, Bishopsgate-street Within, begs respectfully 
to inform the nobility and gentry that be has just returned from 
Paris, where he has been for the purpose of selecting articles of 
the newest and most attractive descriptions, suitable for pre- 
sents. In addition to a large miscellaneous stock, comprisin 

every imaginable sort of PLAIN, Fancy, and DECORATIV 
STATIONERY, they consist of tasteful articles in Bohemian 
‘lass, bronze, bubl, filigree. ivory, and papier maché ornaments. 
essrs. B. & Son supply letter and note paper, whether plain 

fancy, or suitable for invitations. from 4s, to 40s. per ream, an 
may be stamped in the best manner with either arms, crest, 
coronet, or initials,—dies for which purpose are supplied at 12s. 
each. Card-plates engraved for 2s. 6d., and 100 cards printed, 
2s. 6d. : the style of engraving may be selected from an immense 
assortment which Messrs. B. ‘on have had the honour of 
engraving. Pocket-hooks, almanacks, and souvenirs for the new 
year may be procured ofevery kind, bound either in the plainest 
or most costly manner. Messrs B. & Son are also agents for the 

sale of Mr. Rohert Best Fde's perfumery. 








ETTS’S PATENT BRANDY CAPSULED. 
Consumers of Brandy are respectfnlly informed that J. 

» 3 BETTS, Jun. & Co. will not be responsible forany BOTTLED 
BRANDY that is not protected against fraudulent substitution 
by the Patent Metallic Capsules, embossed with the words, 
“ Betts’s Patent Brandy, 7, Smithfield-bars.”” Sold by the most 
respectable wine and spirit merchants in town and country, at 
3s. 6d. per bottle, the bottle included. Betts’s Patent Brandy 
is used, in preference to foreign. at Guy's, St. George's, and the 
other principal Hospitals, &c. throughout the Kingdom, Atten- 
tion is especially requested tothe security afforded by the Patent 
Metallie Capesles. Country dealers are advertised in the pro- 
vincial journals; and lists of London dealers may be obtained 
at the Distillery, where quantities of not less than two gallons 





may be supplied, in bulk at 18s. per gallon, and in bottles, the 
case and bottles included. at 20s. ner gallon.—7, Smithfield-bars. 


DE rr r 
MPROVED PHANTASMAGORIA LAN- 
TERN, by CARPENTER & WESTLEY, 24, Regent-street, 
London. 

This Lantern has been so much improved, and is used with 
such increased facility, that it may be recommended with the 
greatest confidence as being the best that is made, giving a per- 
fectly-defined figure, with a brilliant and_well-illuminated field 
of view, from 6 to 12 feet in diameter. To PUBLIC St MINA- 
RIES, MECHANICS’ INSTITU TES, INFANT SCHOOLS, &c., 
it offers peculiar advantages, and is extensively used by the con- 
ductors of these institutions. The Natural History and Astro- 
nomical Diagrams are painted in the very best style, and can be 
depended upon for accuracy and fidelity, and, with the Dissolv- 
ing Views, are very popular. 

No. 1. CARPENTER & WESTLEY’S PHANTAS- 
MAGORIA LANTERN, with Patent Argand Lamp 
and Spring Slider Holder, with Book, in a Box....£212 6 
No. 1 A. Ditto, as above, with addition of a Micro- 
scope and 6Sliders, andan Aquatic Slider for exhibit- 
ing Transparent Objects in the same manner as the 
HYDRO-OXYGEN MICROSCOPE. The whole in a ao 
penter an Jestley’s Phantasmagoria 
Lantern, of Larger Size than the above, with extra 
. large Lenses, &Cocsecerecsesssccccsccsescccceseceseses 4 4 0 
No. 2A. Ditto, as above, with a Microscope, same 
A EE ORR PIRI: ARRET 

N.B. These No. 2 Lanterns are especially adapted for the ASTRONO- 
MICAL Diagrams and the DISSOLVING VIEWS ; and are particu- 
larly recommended for these purpo 


pores. 
ASet of NATURAL HISTORY, comprised in 56 














Slides, each. .cccsccccccecccccccccccscccccccocccscecccees LO 
A Set of Superior BOTANICAL DIAGRAMS in 14 
Sliders, packed in a Box. with Compendium......see00. 317 0 
A Set of SCRIPTURALILLUSTRATIONS, from the 
Old and New Testament, in 12 Sliders, in a Box...... 312 0 
The whole of the above are from Copper-plate Outlines, 
Animproved Set of ASTRONOMICAL DIAGRAMS 
in 11 Sliders (3 of which are moveable), with Book, in 
cocccccccccocccccceseessefrom vl 6s. to£3 6 0 
ASetof NINE MOVEABLE ASTRONOMICAL 
SLIDERS, the motion produced by RACKWORK, 
from 10s. to 18s. each. or the wholein a Box with Lock 
SCRIPTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS, of Superior 
vi nality, each eeese-from 9s. to 


WS, with MOVEABLE SHIPPING, &c., 
ACH cecccccccccccccccccsccocecccccscessececsfFOM 108. to 
CIRCULAR PAINTINGS for DISSOLVING VIEWS, 
a great variety, Landscapes, Interiors, &c., each 
FROM BS. CO. cccccccccsccccccccccccccece ecccccccrcvce 
PORTRAITS of EMINENT PERSONS, DIVINES, 
STATESMEN, &c., each..... --from 12s. to 018 0 
COMIC and AMUSING ) SLIDERS, 150 






510 0 
018 0 
018 0 


018 0 











Secretary—Edward Ryley, Esq. Subjects, each.... seeeeeesseesfrom 48. 6d.to 010 0 
Oo. d For Prospectuses and other particulars apply at the Offices, | LEVER COMIC S and RACKWORK 
ae er No. 126, Bishopsgate-street, Corner of Cornbill. ae Ditto. each .....0+-+- ecccccecescvececceesssssfrom 9s, to 014 0 
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AT Wan 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 1, Princes-street, Bank,London. . 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, IV. Vict. cap. IX. 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 

Persons assured according to these rates are allowed credit 
(witbout security) for half the amount of the first seven Annual 
Premiums, paying interest thereon at the rate of Five per Cent. 
per Annum, with the option of paying off the Principal at any 
time. or having the amount deducted fromthe sum assured when 
the Policy becomes a claim. 

Policies may thus be effected at lower rates than are generally 
tequired for the term of seven years only; whilst the holders 
have the same security forthe payment of their claims, whenever 

th may happen, as if they paid double the amount of premium, 
which would be charged for assurances effected in the usual way. 
Ertract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium. 
Annual Premium required for an Assurance of 100/. for the 
Whole Term of Life. 





Half Premium for; Whole Premium 





Age. | seven years. (after seven years. 
5 2 oe | £2 36 
35 | 1411 | 2910 
40 192 | 218 4 
45 11410 | 398 
50 226 | 450 
55 22 9 | 5 5 6 
«@ | 368 | 613 4 








PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 


(THE PROTEOSCOPE, PHYSIOSCOPE, and 
. ... OPAQUE MICROSCOPE, | , 
These scientific novelties, which are exciting the astonish- 
Ment and admiration of the visitors who daily crowd the Royal 
ytechnic Institution, were manufactured by C. W. COLLINS, 
Instrument Maker to the Institution, who is now enabled to 
these beautiful Instruments togentlemen who may favour 
him with their orders. 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street. 











SILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive 
and injurious Metals, called Nickel and German Silver 
supplanted by the introduction of a new, and perfectly match- 
less ALBATA PLATE. C. WATSON, 41 and 42, BarBIcAN, 
and 16, Norton FouGate, aided by a person of Science in the 
amalgamation of Metals, has succeeded in bringing to Public 
Notice the most beautiful Article ever yet offered; possessing 
all the richness of Silver in appearance, with all its durability 
and hardness—with its perfect sweetness in use, undergoing as 
it does a Chemical Process, by which, all that is nauseous in 
mixed Metals is entirely extracted—resisting all Acids—may be 
cleaned as silver, and is manufactured into every Article for the 


Table and Sideboard. Plain | Threaded | King's | Albert 
Fiddle. | Fiddle. | Pattern. | Pattern. 
Table Spoons perdoz. 6s. 6d. «- 30s. «+ 358 
Dessert do. do. 2s. 6d, «. 258 oe 288. om 
ea 0. 0. 5s. Gd. «- 138. 6d. «. 138. 6d. 
Table Forks do. 16s. 6d. «+ 308. oe 358. 





Dessert do. do. 28. 6d. o- 258. ++ 285. e+ 328. 

C. Watson begs the Public will understand that this Metal is 
peculiarly his own, and that Silver is not more different from 
Gold, than his Metal is from all others—on its intrinsic merits 
alone he wishes it to be tested, and from the daily increasing 
eulogiums he receives, he is convinced that nothing can prevent 
its becoming an article of universal wear. 

C, Watson's handsomely ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and 
PRICE CURRENT, is just published, and Families who regard 
economy and elegance, should possess themselves of this useful 
—. which may be had Gratis, and Post Free from the above 
Address, 


PATENT PARAGON CAMPHINE LAMPS. 
—The great fault which was last year found with the Vesta from 
its great smoke and emission of black smuts, is happily entirely 
obviated in the Paragon—which surpasses in brilliancy and 
whiteness of light, anything hitherto seen—giving the light of 
16 wax candles at the cost of one belipenny yer hour. The 
largest stock in London to select from at C. Watson's Ware- 
houses, 41 and 42, Barbican, and 16. Norton Folgate. The Spirit, 
analysed and recommend Dr. Ure, is delivered by C. 


Te PRINTERS OF ILLUSTRATED 

WORKS.—The rapid prostess made in this branch of the 
Fine Arts. and the remarkable success which has attended the 
efforts of British Wood Engravers, together with the increasing 
discrimination of the public taste, have induced Messrs. PA 
SONS & Co. to direct their best attention to the improvement 
of FINE WOOD.CUT INKS ; and they flatter themselves that 
for ease in working, clearness of impression, depth of colour, 
and brilliancy of effect, their Inks are now unrivalled. 
cut Inks, 5s., 7s. 6d., and 10s. per Ib. 

9, Ave Maria-lane, London. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’s GIFTS. 
RS. C. B. WILSON, in the ILLUSTRATED 


BELLE ASSEMBLEE, judiciously recommends her 
readers to present their admirers with an ALBERT, or PA- 
TENT ELAS TIC CRAVAT, in return for Bouquets, Gloves, 
&c ; and we, with * Punch,’ advise every Gentleman to make 
himself a present of one, as he will bave reason in the forth- 
coming year to congratulate himself on his self-generosity. 

Reader, if you or your friends bave not yet tried this simple, 
but inimitable invention, go directly to the Manufactory (see 
that you ar« well fitted!), and your Neck is comfortable for life. 

F. HUGHES & Co,. Patentees, 247, High Holborn. 

N.B.—F. H. & Co, will forward their Prince's Almanack and 
Circulars of Cravat to any part of the country, on receipt of 
seven post-stamps for plain edition, or thirteen for gold. 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’'S PATENT.—These candles 

are greatly improved, and do not require snuffing; they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. per lh. Sold by G. EB. Parish, 
agent for exportation, 57. Upper Thames-street, by all Grocers 


and Oilmen ; and at the Manufactory, Old Bargehouse, Christ- 
church, Surrey. 


T follows from the recent investigations of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, as re- 
pees in the Atheneum of Oct. 19. that the mantity of light 
urnished by one pound of PRICE’S PATENT CANDLES 
requires for its production four pounds of ordinary tallow ones; 
and, therefore, that the former, if at two shillings per Ib. would 
be exactly as economical as the latter at sixpence per lb. Now 
PRICE'S PATENT CANDLES are not sold at two shillings per 
lb.. but at or under One Shilling per Ib. 

They may be had of respectable Dealers throughout the king- 
dom, if care be taken to prevent any imitations being passed off 
as the Patent Candles; and the Trade may obtain them whole- 
sale from Edward Price & Co. Belmont, Vauxhall; and Palmer 

‘o. Sutton-street, Clerkenwell, 
M ETCALFE’'S NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brash 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—ls. An improved Clothes Brush. that cleansin a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
perties of absorption, vitality, aud durability by means of direct 
importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Fstablishment, 
130 B..Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street, 

Caution.—Beware of the words * From Metcalfe’s,”’ adopted 

by some houses. 














FOR GOUT, RHEU MATISM,AND RHEU MATIC GOUT, 
Giucos GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS 
are acertain and safe remedy ; they restore crenquiliiey to 
the nerves, give tone to the stomach, and strength to the whole 
system. No other medicine can be compared to these excel- 
lent pills, as_they prevent the disorder from attacking the 
Stomach or Head, and have restored thousands from Bin and 
misery, to health and comfort.—Sold by A. WILLOUGHBY & 
So., 61, Bishopsgate Without, and nearly all Medicine Venders, 
. dd. or 2s. 9d. per box. 






at 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION, 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 
are confidently recommended as a simple, but certain 
remedy to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, 
Bilious and Liver Complaints. They act as a powertul tonic 
and gentle aperient, imparting strength to the stomech, and 
composure to the nervous system. Sold in bottles at is. lid., 
2s. 9d., or Ils. each, by A. WILLOUGHBY & Co. late 
8. G. Windus, 61, Bishopsgate Without, and nearly all Medicine 
| aaa oe St ee eee 
Rowe D'S MACASSAR OIL.—The sin- 
gular virtues of this successful invention for restoring, 
preserving, and beautifying the Human Hair, are too wel) known 
and appreciated to need comment. The very facts of the high 
and distinguished patronage it enjoys, its general use in all 
countries, together with numerous testimonials constantly re- 
ceived in its favour, are authorities which stamp its saperior 
excellence and title over all attempts of a similar nature. Being 
universally preferred, its consequent great demand excites the 
cupidity of unprincipled Shopkeepers, who vend the most spu- 
rious trash as the “ GENUINE” Macassar Oil: whereas the genuine 
article is wholly the invention and property of A. RowLanp & 
Son, and the amalgamation of its costly exotic materials renders 
abortive any attempt to discover its component parts—thus 
proving the imposition of all other articles bearing the title of 
* Macassar Oil." The genuine article has the words *RO 
LAND’'S MACASSAR OIL’ engraved in two lines on the wrap- 
per; and on the back of the Wrapper nearly 1,500 times, containing 
29.028 letters. Price 3s. 6¢.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four 
small), 10s. 6d.; and double that size, 2ls. per bottle. Sold by 
the Proprietors, A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton-garden, 








Watson's carts, at 4s. per gallon in screw cans. 


; and by Chemist d Perf 3 
Lone? jil'utheys are FRACDULENT COUNTERFEITS!!! 
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Cc. KNIGHT & Cos ANNOUNCEMENTS ror 1845. 


I.—VOLUMES COMPLETED TO THE END}or 1844. 


1. The PICTORIAL ‘MUSEUM of ANIMATED NATURE, V°l. II., elegantly bound in cloth, completing the Work, price 18%, 
Vol. I., price 16s. 6d. 

2. OLD ENGLAND, Vol. L., with 13 coloured engravings and 1400 Woodcuts, elegant in cloth, price 11, 2s. 6d. 

3 The PICTORIAL SUNDAY ‘BOOK, with 13 coloured Maps, and 1500 wood-cuts, elegant in cloth, complete in 1 Vol., price 11, 4s, 

4. GEOGRAPHY of the HOLY LAND, and Scripture Atlas of 13 coloured Maps, complete in 1 Vol., price 10s. Gd. 

5. The PENNY MAGAZINE, New Series, Vol. IV., in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

6. LIBRARY for the TIMES: ‘OUR INDIAN EMPIRE, by Cuarres MacFarrang, 2 vols. cloth, price 14s. 


7. KNIGHT’S BOOKS of aceon ‘The DICTIONARY of the FARM,’ by the late Rev. W. L. Ruam, 1 Vol. complete, in 
cloth, ae 8s. 6d. 











8. KNIGHT’S WEEKLY UME for all READERS. Each Volume Que Shilling sewed, and Eighteenpence in cloth ; also 
in elegant By gilt edges, ¥, VOLU lumes mR. to the end of 1844 :— 
WitiiaM Caxton, tur Fiast Exouisu Printer : a Biography. By Charles Knight. 10 and 14. Parrrax’s TrRanstation or Tasso’s Jenvsatem Detiverrp. With Lives of Tasso and 
A MIND AMONGST THE SpinpiEs: a Selection from ‘Tne Lowe Orrertne ;’ a Miscellany who! Fairfax. In Two Volumes. 
com: y the Factory Girls of an ‘American City. With an Introduction by the Revie | 11. Birp_Arcnitectcre. By James mie. 
Edit | 15. Tux EverHant. Considered ehiefly in its relation to Man. 
3 and 12. THe Bpstsenwousy 1x Eoyet ; Letters written during a Residence in Cairo, in 1843 | ie Ramates By Rivers. By James Thorne. 
and 1844, with E. W. Lane, ea, onder of ‘The Modern Egyptians.” By his Sister. In Two | 17 and 18. Sketcnes or THe History or ; RE AND LEARNING IN ENGLAND, from the Nor- 
Volum mes. | man Conquest to the Accession of Elizabeth. With Specimens of the Principal Writers, By 
4and 7. Tates rrom Suaxspers. By Charles lomb and Miss Lamb. To which are now added, | Geo. L. Craik, A.M. In Two Volumes. 
Scenes illustrating each Tale. In Two Volum | 19. DraALogues on Instinct. Ry Lord Bro La a 
5. THe Texrive eine FACTURES OF GREAT Davrarke By G. Dodd, author of ‘ Days in the Fac- | 20, 24, and 26, History or Britisn Soumnce. G. L. Craik. In Three Volumes. 
ies.” | 21. A Votcume or Varteties. By the Ei tor of the: sr aaany Volume.’ 
6, 9, and 13. Tue Caress ; 0 Omeel Description of the Chinese. Em napize and its Inhabitants. By | 22 and 23. Ory EncLanp Nove.ers.—fak Came or Rervcr. In Two Volumes. 
John Francis Davis, bea. Governor of Hong-Kong ; with the History of the Commer- | 25. Bririsu Manuractures.—Curmicat. By George Dodd. 


cial Intercourse with basi A ritaia brought down to t e Treaty of July, 1843. In Three | 27. Civic Wars or Rome.—Setect Lives or Pivrarcht. A New Translation with Notes, by @, 
Volumes. | Long, M.A. - 
8 Feats on tHE Fiorp; a Tale of Norway. By Miss Martineau. 


9% The COMPANION to the ALMANAC, or YEAR BOOK of GENERAL INFORMATION, being the 18th Volume of the Series, 
price 2s. 6d. With * Tae British ALMANac,’ bound in Cloth, price 4s. 
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II.—SERIAL WORKS PUBLISHING TO BE CONRNUED In 1845. 


PENNY MAGAZINE, New Series. Monthly Parts 6¢. 
2. a D ENGLAND, to be completed in December 1845. Monthly Parts 1s. 6d, 
3. LIBRARY for the TIMES: THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, by Crantes MacFantane; to be completed in 8 Monthly Parts at Half- 


a-Crown, forming 4 Volumes. 


4. KNIGHT’S WEEKL if for ‘all READERS, Each VolumeyQieAilling sewed, and Eighteenpence in clot 


Volumes for January, ~ foal 


Sir Thomas Gaesuam: a Biography. One Voluneé. Curtositres of Puysica, Grocrarny. One Volume. 

Tur YEAR OF THE Poets, Two Volumes. Literature AND LEARNING IN ENGLAND. Series Ti. Two Volumes, 
Pursuit or Know.epor cuxver Dirricuttigs. Three Volumes. British Manvracrures. Metarsic. One Volume. 

Capinet Pictures or Fverisu Lire—Cuavecer. One Volume. Insect Arcuitecture. Two Volumes, 


5. MAPS of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, a New Edition. Monthly Parts, coloured 5s., plain 3s. 6d. 
6. The COMPLETE CONCORDANCE to SHAKSPERE, By Mrs. Cowpen Crarke. Monthly Parts, Half-a-Crown ; the 


whole to be completed in 18 Parts, of uniform size with C, Kn1ent’s * Pictorial Edition.’ 





IIl.—NEW SERIAL WORKS. 


1. KNIGHT’S BOOKS of REFERENCE. 
On the Ist of January, Part II. of the 
Political Dictionary ¢ containing all the General Terms, whether historical or in present use, of Constitutional and Ecclesiastical Law, of Civil Admi- 
nistration, of Political ‘Economy and Social Relations ; forming also a work of Universal Reference in all the more important statistical departments of 
Finance and Commerce, ‘To be completed in Twe.ve Moytuty Parrs, at 2s. each, forming Two very thick Volumes. 


2, MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT to the WEEKLY VOLUME. 


On the Ist of January, Part I. of 


The Cabinet History of England: 


Printed uniformly with the ‘ Weekly Volume.’ To be completed in ‘Twenty Monthly Volumes, at 1s. sewed, and 1s. 6d. in cloth. 


3. The SUPPLEMENT to the PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA. 


On the completion of the Penny Cyclopedia, at Christmas 1843, the following announcement was made :— 


“In the course of publication care hes been taken, in all the great departments, to bring up the | of time, which will be at least a year, of a Supplement. A full Index will be published at a falas 
information to the most recent period, and also to make the later article supplementary to, as well de xy, which will not on ly materially increase the value of the Cyclopawdia as a work of reference, a 
as corrective of the earlier. But omissions. especially of new discoveries, improvements, and recent | will enable the reader to place the later articles in proper connexion with the earlier, in the point 0} 
biographies, cannot have been avoided. These will be supplied by the publication, after a proper lapse ' view just mentioned.” 


The Supplement will be commenced on the Ist of February, 1845, in Monthly Parts, to be completed in 12 Parts, at 1s. 6d. each, forming 2 Volumes. ' 


4. The PICTORIAL GALLERY of ARTS, In Monthly Parts, with three thousand Wood-cuts, and Coloured Engravings, at 1s, 6d. each, 
Part I. on the Ist of February, 1845. 





IV.—NEW MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 27s. 
ALBERT LUNEL; ©. The Chateau of Languedoc. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


LANDS, CLASSICAL AND SACRED. By LORD NUGENT. 


London : CHARLES KNIGHT & CO. 22, Ludgate-street. 


Printed by Jauns ] Hotazs, | of No. 4, , New Ormond- street, in the c county of Middlesex, omg . his office 2 No. 4, Took’s Court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, i inthe said county: 4 oor ‘publisded 


by Jouw Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, ag at No. 14, in W j and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents; for SCOTLAND, Messrt 
Beil & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for Ingbanv,J.C Dublin. ber 21, ist. 
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